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BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 

As one who sleeps, and hears across his 
dream 

The cry of battles ended long ago, 

Inland I hear the calling of the sea. 

I hear its hollow voices, though between 

My wind-worn dwelling and thy wave- 
worn strand 

How many miles, how many mountains 
are! 

And thou beside the winter sea alone 

Art walking, with thy cloak about thy 
face. 

Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming 
on: 

And grey the pale, pale light that wans 
thy face. 

Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet: 

And sullenly in patches clings the snow 

Upon the low, red rocks worn round with 
years. 


I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 

Unsatisfied and lonely as the sea’s:— 

Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s despair! 

For could my feet but follow thine, my 
hands 

But reach for thy warm hands beneath 
thy cloak, 

What summer joy would lighten in thy 
face, 

What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy 
sad mouth 

Break to a dewy rose, and laugh on mine! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


HE CHANGETH THE TIMES 


SEASONS, 


AND THE 
If life were but a year! 
If only once ’twere given to us to see 
Grass newly sprung, and daffodils, 
The baby lambs, the blossom on the 
tree; 
And if but once ’twere ours to hear 
The cuckoo in the fresh leaf-muffied 
hills— 


If life were but a year! 
And if no more than once we could be- 
hold 
Bleached sheaves, and apples flushed with 
light, 


Beside the Winter Sea, etc. 


And leagues of wood aflame with red 
and gold; 
If only once, once.only, we could hear 
The swallows trooping for their south- 
ern flight— 


If life were but a year! 
And no succession of 
brought, 
As season after season brings, 
The sweet recurrence of 
thought, 
The changes habit makes so dear, 
The associations of accustomed things! 


the seasons 


familiar 


I strive, in soul and sense, 
To realize the loss—the dolorous dearth 
Of sounds which reach the spirit’s ear, 
Of many a prompting of the gracious 
earth, 
Of many a blesséd influence, 
Vision, and touch—if life were but a 
year. 


You great-winged angels four, 
Bring with the lamb and snowdrop 
youth renewed, 
Gladness and hope; and, when the green 
Takes color, peace and toil’s contented 
mood. 
Spin, Earth, sun-circling evermore, 
And keep life sweet with God’s divine 
routine. 


Sunday Magazine. ViIpA BkEIss. 


THE HAREBELL. 


Oh! fair and frail, the bluebell of old song, 
The harebell, nodding by the hedge’s 
foot, 
Or looking forth, 
strong, 
In shelter at some olden ash-tree’s root, 
I see thee, and I think of olden days, 
When youth was glad, and all of earth 
had praise. 
The Scottish bluebell, tho’ in South I 
roam, 
I look on thee and dream of Scottish, 
home 
Argosy. 


with gentle courage 


A. H. JApp. 





With all Her Heart. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes, 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 


CHAPTER III. 


After crossing the street behind Victor 
Lemarié’s trap, Henriette Madiot has- 
tened on toward the Rue Crébillon. At 
seven o’clock when the day was prop- 
erly over Mme. Clémence, the mistress 
of the establishment, had opened the 
work-room door with the well-known 
formula:— 

“Young 
evening.” 

An apprentice had then run in search 
of ham-sandwiches, and the girls had 
supped hastily upon the corners of 
tables. It was during this intermission 
that Henriette, who was not hungry, 
had slipped out to make a few pur- 
chases of needful material. She came 
back bringing a package wrapped in 
silk paper, and containing feathers, 
flowers and spools of silver wire, all 
from the big house of Mourieux. She 
hurried to make up for lost time; for 
the evening being fine, the young girl 
had made the tour of one or two blocks 
in order to taste a little fresh air, and 
relax her muscles, cramped by long 
sitting. It was all she needed to re- 
store her beauty; her cheeks were pink. 
She felt light, her rather long lips were 
parted over her white teeth, in an in- 
voluntary smile. Her friends always 
used to remark that a bit of life and 
liberty revived her quicker than it did 
any of the others. She was a spirited 
creature. You might have taken her, 
at first sight, for an English girl, with 
her wavy blonde hair curling a little 
about her forehead, and twisted behind 
into a large, glossy coil—like a sheaf of 
ripe grain which laughs as you bind it— 
her light sea-green eyes, which gave an 
impression of depth and limpidity, her 
delicate skin, her thin figure, and air of 
quiet resolution. But the gay smile, 
prompt to spring to her lips and loth to 
leave them, her hand, and above all the 
perfect taste of her simple upper-work- 
woman’s toilette, all proclaimed her 
French by race. M. Mourieux, who had 


ladies, you will work this 


1 Copyrigbt by The Living Age Company. 
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known her from a baby, declared that 
she hadn’t her equal for good-manners 
and natural distinction. He was her 
great friend without being able to do 
much for her, for Mlle. Henriette asked 
little advice even of M. Mourieux. But 
it pleased him, when the other girls in 
the shop, not too indulgent usually, pro- 
tested that there was no fault to find 
with Henriette Madiot, and that she 
was sure to be head-milliner at Mme. 
Clémence’s whenever Mile. Augustine 
should leave. 

Half way down the Rue Crébillon, she 
paused for an instant at the entrance 
of a passageway, just inside of which 
a black marble plate bore the inscrip- 
tion in gold letters:— 


MME. CLEMENCE, MILLINER, 


UP ONE FLIGHT. 


With head thrown back and inclined a 
little to the left, she examined with pro- 
fessional interest the show-case of a 
dealer in passementerie, then with one 
more swift glance down the street, 
merely by way of farewell to the fresh 
outer air, she turned into the passage, 


and ran up the stairs. 
On the second landing there was an- 
other door-plate, with the same legend 


as the one below. Henriette turned the 
bronze handle, nodded swiftly to the 
book-keeper who was dozing over her 
accounts, and traversed the long grey- 
earpeted corridor. It was the most 
luxurious millinery establishment in 
Nantes. The corridor, lighted on the 
right hand by a wall of ground and fig- 
ured glass, which concealed various 
chambers and shops as well as the 
work-room at the end, gave entrance on 
the other side to two rooms furnished in 
the most correct and even fastidious 
taste. The first. of which a glimpse 
was obtained through partially closed 
folding doors, was devoted to a perma- 
nent exhibition of hats and bonnets of 
every shape and shade, some of them 
Paris models. and some made on the 
premises, adorned with ribbons, feath- 
ers, flowers, and suspended on slight 
wooden forms of various heights, 
grouped with a consummate under- 
standing of becoming light and agree- 
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able contrast. The second was the 
fitting-room, and to that fitting-room 
Mme. Clémence ewed the half of her 
fortune. Walls, armchairs and sofa 
were covered with pale blue plush, and 
the same stuff was draped around four 
large mirrors, from the top of which 
depended, swaying lightly in the wind, 
or catching the garments of the passer- 
by, long sprays of hot-house creepers, 
growing from invisible pots, which were 
concealed in the drapery at the corners 
of the room. All women entered that 
room with pleasure. The drawing-room 
atmosphere, the rich draperies, the tem- 
pered brilliancy of the mirrors in their 
neutral-tinted frames, a few particu- 
larly choice models, bestowed in quiet 
nooks, but whose images were multi- 
plied by cross-reflections—all these 


things combined to captivate the most 
prudent, and conquer the most thrifty. 
Mme. Clémence understood it very well. 
People bought what she wished them to 
buy, by the mute persuasion of the little 
plush salon. 

Henriette Madiot passed by the mod- 


els and the blue plush parlor, and 
opened the door of the work-room on 
the right at the end of the passage. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mile. Henriette, is it?” 
said the captious voice of the head 
work-woman. “You have taken your 
time! It is more than ten minutes since 
we finished supper!” 

“Do you think so, mademoiselle?” said 
Henriette quietly. 

“I know so, mademoiselle. 

The round-cheeked, red-haired little 
apprentice Louisa broke in: “And 
wasn’t the ham salt?” 

The ten other young girls who were 
at work in the room burst out laughing, 
thankful for the relaxation thus af- 
forded. The younger laughed loudly, 
with voice, eyes, lips, and an illumina- 
tion of the whole countenance; the rest 
only smiled silently, without raising 
their eyes, the smile of elderly folk, 
amused for a moment by the gambols 
of children. One or two glanced, with 
suspended needles, at Henriette. The 
latter, well used to the overseer’s tem- 
per, approached her own stool at the 
corner of the table nearest the door, 


” 


With all Her Heart. 


lifted her skirt, sat down and said, as 
she took up a straw bonnet-shape, al- 
ready half trimmed with three tall bows 
of ribbon:— 

“It is so sweet outside, when one is in 
a good mood.” 

Mile. Augustine appeared not to hear 
her, but unrolled the package from 
Mourieux. The little apprentice looked 
up at the top of the window, where the 
glass was clear, and where the tip of a 
tree was visible, outlined against the 
sky. The small square of blue looked 
like heaven to her, and she heaved a 
sigh. Ali heads were now bent over 
the table, and no sound was heard save 
the snipping of wire, the slipping of the 
shapes over the women’s fingers, the 
plaintive creaking of some old stool, or 
a half-whispered request like: “Pass 
me the wire, Mile. Irma.” “Do you 
know where my cream-colored tulle is, 
Mile. Lucie?’ “Shall I not be glad to 
get out to-night? My eyes sting so!” 
From time to time there was a stifled 
yawn, and hands moved more nervously 
than they had donein the morning. Oc- 
casionally one of the girls would spread 
her fingers out flat upon the green oil- 
cloth cover of the table, and gaze at 
them; then, without a word, resume her 
needle. 

The twelve girls whom Mme. Clé- 
mence employed during the season, 
worked at two parallel tables which ex- 
tended from the door to the window 
with only a narrow passage between 
them, and two others running along the 
walls, covered with a_ blue-flowered 
grey paper. 

A stove near the window on the left, 
a huge brown cupboard, where the 
outer garments were hung, and solid, 
cane-seated stools, formed all the per- 
manent furniture. The rest was taken 
out of drawers in the morning and put 
back at night. It consisted of small 
furnishings and sewing implements, 
spools of white thread, black or silver 
wire, skeins of silk, forms to poise the 
hats upon, scissors, boxes of artificial 
flowers, lengths of ribbon and feathers 
delivered by the manager from the next 
room. The girls sat on one side of each 
table, the shaper first, and then the 
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trimmer, and none but the former and 
Mile. Augustine could call upon the 
child to wait on them. The apprentice 
was attached to nobody in particular, 
and her apprenticeship consisted for the 
most part in doing the errands of the 
establishment. 

The evening shadows had crept up- 
ward till they touched the highest flow- 
ers upon the wall-paper, and still the 
twelve women toiled on; but now their 
expression betrayed that too prolonged 
effort, which quenches the ideal, and 
renders the fingers unskilful. Their 
eyes looked hollow, and now and then 
one passed a hand across them, as 
though to brush the drowsiness away. 
In the heavy air of the room, unchanged 
for the entire day, and raised to a higher 
temperature by the lamps which the 
apprentice had lighted, the young 
bosoms rose and fell more rapidly, pant- 
ing for their scant allowance of life. 
Mile. Irma coughed, a short, dry cough. 
Mile. Augustine and Henriette Madiot 
were each seated at the end of a table, 
trimming a hat. The former placed and 
re-placed a bunch of scarlet poppies 


upon a shape with a rolled-up brim, but 
was too nervous to arrange them with 


real elegance. Her needlewoman’s face 
was thin and already faded, and her lips 
worked fast and painfully. Henriette, 
on the contrary, with her arm slightly 
rounded, and her fingers compressed, 
smiled absently in the depths of her 
light eyes, at a fan-shaped arrangement 
of loops of broad cream ribbon, per- 
ceiving that she had, that evening, suc- 
ceeded at the first blush, in giving her 
creation that turn which is the aim, the 
joy, the livelihood of all these milliner- 
girls—that artistic nothing which is the 
expression of their youth and their 
feminine fancy, that dream of twenty, 
which they would so gladly dream for 
themselves, but which they yield to the 
rich perpetually, ungrudgingly, just so 
long as the brain can invent, and the 
fingers express a thought. 

Outside, the hesitating stars, repelled 
by the remains of day, were not quite 
yet shining, but filled the depths of 
heaven as with an impalpable powder, 
of which no single grain is visible. It 
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was the hour when the grass rebounds 
under the freshening touch of the dew, 
when horses, in the meadows, sleep on 
three feet under the pollarded willows. 
Had the windows been open, the tremu- 
lous cry of the homing marsh-birds 
would have been distinctly audible. 
And the women sewed, snipped, and ar- 
ranged their stuffs. 

“Half past eight!” murmured Mlle. 
Lucie, who always had her sleeves 
rolled back, and tiny drops of sweat on 
the tightly-drawn skin of her wrists, 
which prevented her from aspiring to be 
a trimmer. “In a half-hour, girls, we 
shall be free, and to-morrow is Sun- 
day!” 

She made the gesture of one who 
flings her cap over the mill. One or two 
smiled, but the larger number were too 
feverish either to see or hear. Certain 
peremptory orders must be filled; and 
this thought added to that of pay-day, 
and of the home where the week’s 
wages were expected and often antici- 
pated, made them anxious. Under the 
brown or blonde locks reddened by the 
lamplight, the same vision was lurking; 
the old mother whom almost all had to 
support; the brothers, the sisters, the 
inherited debts they were engaged to 
pay. Even of those who lived with 
their lovers, almost all assisted some 
near relative beside, and were united 
with the best and purest, in that sens¢ 
of generous solidarity, which imparted 
a last spurt of energy to the swollen 
fingers, and the thought concentrated 
upon that ribbon bow which must be 
sewn and set in place. 

Suddenly the bell of the entrance door 
rang and the book-keeper appeared. 

“Mile. Augustine, here’s a girl apply- 
ing for work.” 

“At this time of night!” 

“Yes, she wants to get employment 
here.” 

“The mistress is at dinner. We can’t 
be bothered. Besides that, there is no 
work, as you know very well. We are 
close on the dead season.” Then, seem- 
ing to think better of it, as the book- 
keeper closed the door, “You'd better go 
and see her, Mile. Henriette. I cannot 
be disturbed. Your Mourieux flowers 
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are no good at all. 
chic!” 

Henriette got up, and found at the 
extremity of the long corridor, near the 
entrance-door, a young girl swathed 
from head to foot in a long black cloak 
more suitable for winter than summer. 
Glancing instinctively at the boots—al- 
ways a sure test—she saw that they 
were miserable, shapeless with long 
walking, and white and worn at the 
toes. The face which seemed cut in 
halves, by the heavy shadow of the hat- 
brim, was full, very pale, and looked 
hard. The eyes were black, deep-set 
and brilliant. But the most striking 
thing about the young unknown, was 
her tragic and almost savage expres- 
sion. The poor child must have met 
many refusals before she came to this. 
It was evident from that physiognomy, 
which made no pretence at being either 
amiable or beseeching, that the heart 
beneath it was as stern as death, and 
that for this wild and almost haughty 
wayfarer, who asked for nothing but 
work, an awful problem lay behind the 
answer, a question without interest for 
others and kept carefully to herself. 
She kept her hand upon the door as 
though ready to depart. 

The two girls looked at one another 
for an instant, and Henriette’s face be- 
“ame compassionate. 

“Did you wish to speak to Mme. 
Clémence, mademoiselle? She cannot 
receive you just now.” 

“There’s no work, I suppose,” said 
the stranger, in a dull voice. 

“I’m afraid not. The season is almost 
over——” 

“Very well.” 

She turned away on the instant, and 
began to go down-stairs very quickly. 
She was in a hurry, and it was plainly 
by pure force of will that she braced 
herself against misfortune. The sound 
of her steps, first on the carpet, then on 
the oaken stairs, grew fainter. Henri- 
ette Madiot stood still; it seemed to her 
as though it were misfortune’s self 
which had knocked at that door and 
been dismissed. That hard look of the 
girl haunted her; that voice which 
seemed soulless, only perhaps because 


Not a particle of 
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the soul was too sad to stir. Overcome 
by a sudden impulse of pity she too raz 
down the stairs, and overtook the un- 
known almost at the street door. The 
latter just glanced over her shoulder, 
and hurried on. 

“Mademoiselle?” 

The girl turned, recognized Henriette, 
and made one step back upon the great 
white stone, worn down in the centre, 
which formed the threshold of the 
building; then stood gazing with her 
black eyes at Henriette, whose own fell, 
for she hardly knew what to say, nor 
what form to give to the compassion 
that constrained her. 

“Stop a minute! It is true that the 
season is almost over, and there is no 
work. But perhaps I might speak to 
Mme, Clémence. You seem so miser- 
able——” 

“Oh, no. I am not miserable. 
want is work.” 

Henriette feared to have offended her, 
and said very gently:— 

“Excuse me! What is your name?” 

“Marie Schwartz.” 

“Have you any experience?” 

“Tf I had much, I should have found 
employment of course.” 

“Could you make bonnet shapes?” 

“T never learned. I come from Paris. 
I was dummy at a dressmaker’s. 
Look ad 

She threw off her cloak as she spoke 
and revealed a tall and slender figure. 

“Ah, but if you have not learned any- 
thing else——” 

A horrible sadness came over Henri- 
ette. What—no hope to give? Not the 
least bit of a chance to help this un- 
happy creature? She gazed at the girl 
as we do gaze on those whom we shall 
never see again, whom the night is sub- 
merging, but whom we would fain have 
kept with us; shades of strangers, who 
yet bear upon their brows some mysteri- 
ous mark of kinship. She opened her 
lips to say good-bye, then a sudden 
thought struck her, and she colored 
with joy. With an impulsive motion 
she snatched off the young girl’s hat, 
saying eagerly, “Have you a great deal 
of hair?’ 

A black mass, loose and untidy, but 


All I 
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rich and heavy, tumbled about Marie’s 
shoulders. 

“Oh, I see! A quantity! If it were 
crimped a little, you might get a place 
to try on.” 

Marie Schwartz turned a shade paler. 
Her eyes softened, and her eyelids fell 
over a tear—a ray of relief. She put 
out her hand a very little way and 
cried :— 

“Oh, I am in such want!” 

Henriette grasped the hand in its torn 
black glove and pressed it affection- 
ately. 

“I must run,” she said. “I shall be 
scolded; but to-night I will speak to 
Mme. Clémence. Come and see me to- 
morrow morning—Rue de Il’Hermitage, 
close to the Court des Hérres, on the 
corner as you go in. Ask for Mlle. 
Henriette. Everybody knows me.” 

The other lingered upon the door-sill, 
gazing with all her re-kindled eyes at 
Henriette as she ran up and disap- 
peared in the darkness. It was the first 
word of sympathy she had heard, the 
first gleam of hope that had been of- 
fered, in the three days she had been 
tramping. She was still so suspicious 
that she lingered, expecting somebody 
to come back and say, “There is really 
no place for you. Everything is full, 
and it is the end of the season.” But no 
one came. 

Henriette had to pass Mme. Clé 
mence’s quarters on her way back to the 
work-room, and as she did so, that lady, 
surprised at the commotion, opened her 
door and demanded with some sever- 
ity, “What is the matter?” But, recog- 
nizing her best hand, she repeated in a 
very different tone:— 

“What is it, Mlle. Henriette?’ 

Mme. Clémence had a certain native 
refinement which supplied the place of 
education. Her hair was quite grey, 
though she was barely forty, her com- 
plexion was fresh, and she always 
dressed plainly in black silk, with a 
light or a dark vest, according to the 
season. This studied simplicity grati- 
fied her customers as much as the rich- 
ness of her rooms, and all was done 
with an eye to them. Her hair was 
puffed and powdered, giving her the 
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look of a marquise in a fashion-book, 
and they liked this too. She spoke lit- 
tle, and to the point; but the main ele- 
ment in Mme. Clémence’s success was 
the keen intelligence which her face ex- 
pressed, the almost scornful certainty 
of her judgments. When she had once 
said, “This is precisely the hat that 
suits you, baroness; this, and no other,” 
free-will succumbed, and preference re- 
tired. She had the air of an art-critic 
pronouncing on the merits of a portrait. 
And in truth she was an artist, of an 
inferior order, profoundly versed in the 
science of authoritative flattery. The 
woman was kind, though rather too 
prone to forget her own former condi- 
tion, for she had been a simple trimmer 
when she married a rich commercial 
traveller, whom one never saw. Her 
manner with her girls was maternal, 
and she understood all the delicate 
shades of address which are so impor- 
tant in the direction of girls who are 
already half-women, but poor, nervous, 
and excessively impressionable; with 
whom caprice is a precious gift. Soshe 
smiled on Henriette, who instantly re- 
sumed her reserved manner, and re- 
plied:— 

“It was an application for work.” 

“You refused?” 

“T said the season was far advanced, 
and that the chance was very small.” 

“No chance whatever, Mile. Henri- 
ette.” 

“But, madame, she had such beautiful 
hair! She would make an excellent 
tryer-on.” 

“I had not intended to replace Mlle. 
Dorothée, who left me after the races.” 

“Any hat would look well on that 
hair!” 

Mme. Clémence laughed. “Unhap- 
pily there are no more hats to be tried. 
Four or five months hence, pos- 
sibly——” 

“She will be dead before that,” said 
Henriette very gravely, looking at the 
tip of her boot. 

“Oh, dead!” 

“Yes, madame. It is certain that she 
has nothing to eat, because she is so 
badly shod. I do not know her. I only 
saw her one moment, but I know she is 
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a girl to kill herself for despair. 
sure of it.” 

“Really? Was she so interesting?” 

“Oh, very interesting, madame! It 
would be such a joy to me if you 
would——” 

“Would what?” 

“Just take her on trial, for two or 
three weeks!” 

The mistress reflected a moment, 
Evidently she was in a good humor, for 
she answered :— 

“Little wheedler! I had already ob- 
served that you have set up your ‘poor 
people” What is your protégée’s 
name?’ 

“Marie Schwartz.” 

“Ah, well, let Marie come! I do not 
need her, but I will take her to please 
you. Bring her on Monday.” 

Henriette lifted her eyes, which 
turned darker when she smiled. “Oh, 
thank you,” she cried with emotion, “I 
am happy! I will see that she does 
well. She shall sit by me, and you 
shall see how I will form her!” And 
with a slight curtsey she vanished into 
the work-room. 


I am 


The girls were almost all up, adjust- 


ing their mantles, and looking for 
scarves or sunshades in the wardrobe; 
while a few, with fiery spots in their 
cheeks, were taking a few last hurried 
stitches. Then they passed out and de- 
filed before the vacant desk of the book- 
keeper. The gas was turned too low 
fully to reveal how those poor eighteen 
or twenty year old faces were sunken 
with fatigue. Their eyes, however, 
were bright with relief, though the 
draught of fresh air upon the staircase 
was such a change that it was almost 
suffocating to some. Mlle. Augustine 
had to stop, and lean upon the hand-rail, 
but the little apprentice went jumping 
down without even raising her skirt. 
The foremost ones were already in the 
street, waiting to say “good-night” to 
the rest, a simple courtesy, marking 
neither deep affection nor refined educa- 
tion, but it was their custom, and it 
marked the oneness of feeling among 
working-folk. “Good-night, Mlle. Au- 
gustine!” “Good-night, Irma!” “Good- 
night, Mathilde!” “Good-night, Mlle. 
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Lucie!” They said it pleasantly, and 
turned to go, four of them taking the 
way on the right which led to the quar- 
ter of the Place Bretagne. The rest, 
those who went up the street, lived 
either at Ville-en-Bois, or on the quays, 
or, like Henriette, on Hermitage hill, 
which is also sometimes called Misery 
hill. Their adieux were brief, for now 
that the worry of their work was over, 
they were impatient for home and bed, 
and the darkness in which they might 
sleep. Henriette went down toward 
the port and the quays, taking by choice 
the walk beside the railway, for fear 
of the men who might come out of 
the sailors’ cafés on the other 
side. 

Masts of ships arose on her left, dark 
against the starlight, and swaying 
slightly with the last expiring heave of 
the surf. They were sailing still, those 
masts of brigs and schooners, but in 
another element; and the sight of them 
made Henriette feel at home. Her own 
street, the very ancient Rue de Il’Hermi- 
tage, began near the marine railway- 
station, and mounted steeply, having 
houses only on one side all the way to 
the top. It was quite deserted at this 
hour, and there were no gamins swing- 
ing from the iron railings. Toward the 
middle, where the street bends a little, 
the projecting houses shone in the 
moonlight, especially one narrow tene- 
ment which seemed as if it were 
crowded outward and upward, by the 
pressure of the rest. How white it was, 
this evening! It looked like a _port- 
master’s dwelling, or one of those old- 
fashioned, rectangular light-houses, or 
a church-tower, time-washed and serv- 
ing as a beacon. The height of the 
structure made it look imposing, beauti- 
ful, almost new; and this effect was en- 
hanced by the shadow of a row of 
acacias planted along the wall on the 
other side of the way, for the children 
of the district to play under. Henriette 
smiled at the sight. She had lived long 
in that house, and she loved it, and the 
artist-nature within her made her smile 
oftener than another. There was no 
light, she saw, in her chamber under 
the roof, but the rose-laurel upon her 
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little balcony looked like a shrub of 
silver. 

She paused for one moment upon the 
pavement before entering. The west 
wind blew softly, filling all the valley of 
the Loire with mist and perfume. It 
came in regular, noiseless puffs, like 


respirations, without roughening the 
surface of the moon-lit water. It 
brought a breath of the hay-fields too, 
and Henriette thought, “How fine it will 
be to-morrow!’ There were no clouds, 
only the red spark of a lighter moved 
slowly across from the other side of the 
river. She turned and went in. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ROOKERY ESTABLISHED. 

Twelve months ago I wrote of the 
First Nest of a Rookery, and of the 
coming to the grove of the First Pair; 
it now remains to tell of the Rookery 
Established and of the flying away 
from it of forty “birds of the year.” 

In 1896 a belated couple, a month 
after they should have been settled 
and keeping house, took possession of 
a young beech-tree and, with the help 
of another pair of sympathizing ac- 
quaintances and a single rook of Tom 
Pinch temperament, built a nest and 
reared a family of three, which flew 
away with their parents on the first of 
June. 

This 
rooks 
noitred the 
anted last year. 
ment, a few twigs, 
“first nest,” for a fierce gale in Sep- 
tember had blown it out of the tree 
and nearly every stick of it had been 
scattered by succeeding storms. Yet 
the birds knew the exact spot where 
the nest had been and, from the per- 
sistence with which they examined it, 
seemed at first inclined to build there 
again. Several days, however, passed; 
the visits to the grove became very 
desultory, and it looked as if the 
wrecking of the first nest had given 
the locality a bad name, and so our 


some 
recon- 
was ten- 
Only a mere frag- 
remained of the 


year, on February 26, 
appeared and _ fussily 
beech-tree that 
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budding hopes of a “rookery” began 
to wither. 

But on March 6 a company of four- 
teen birds came up at daybreak, and 
solemnly and in the name of the Pres- 
ident of the Rooks took possession of 
the trees. At noon there could be no 
doubt about their intentions. They 
had evidently come to stay, and sate 
swinging on the tree-teps with the pos- 
sessive air of householders, exchang- 
ing self-satisfied remarks with unset- 
tled birds that flew by and talking 
among themselves in the offhand, com- 
monplace fashion of rooks who are 
easy in their minds. Towards evening 
—it was a mild, clear evening—they be- 
gan to grow active, and singly and in 
couples were seen tugging at the twigs 
of the birch-trees and snapping dead 
sticks off the elms. One couple com- 
menced by appropriating the relicts of 
last year. Were they the first pair? 
Standing near the trees it was quite 
surprising to hear the noise that seven 
couples of rooks could make collecting 
the materials for and yet by 
nightfall there were no signs of any 
foundations. 

As a matter of fact there was too 
much courtship going on. Every rook 
was paying compliments to the other, 
and just as one sometimes sees among 
human beings when something has 
happened that makeseverybody happy. 
there was quite an epidemic of con- 
gratulation and courtesy. Such fan- 
ning out of tails, such duckings of 
heads, such bowings and scrapings. 
such pretty things said! and all the 
time everybody pretending to be very 
serious about twig-collecting. 

Why, when building, rooks should 
refuse all nest material that is offered 
to them is a puzzle. Almost every 
other bird, if you put the proper stuff— 
wool, feathers, moss, and so forth—in 
its way, will help itself to them read- 
ily. But a row of imitation nests upon 
the lawn did not tempt a single rook. 
Out in the open, too, just below their 
trees, we littered the lawn with twigs 
and sticks. But the rooks would have 
nothing to say to them. Nor, as a mat- 
ter of fact, did I ever see a bird take 


nests, 
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any twigs off the ground. They are all 
broken off the trees. The rooks search 
the ground for dead leaves and frag- 
ments of turf, but never for sticks. 
The reason, no doubt, is that they 
know the litter on the ground to be 
rotten, or it would not be there; and, 
though the twigs that they break off 
for themselves are, ninety per cent. of 
them, just as dead and brittle as those 
lying on the ground, the fact of their 
still adhering to the trees proves that 
they cannot be actually so fragile as 
those that have had to drop. So the 
rooks have sense on their side. 

On the morning of March 7 there 
were six nests commenced, and by the 
afternoon seven. Next day an eighth 
pair had joined the new rookery—the 
word had evidently gone round that 
the locality was “eligible for building- 
sites”—and on the tenth came two more 
pairs. A week passed without further 
addition, and then came the eleventh 
couple. After this came an interval of 
ten days, and then two more nests 
were begun; and, strange to say, on 
April 30 and May 1 came yet two oth- 
ers, the fourteenth and fifteenth pair 
of rooks! 

It was not until the ninth couple 
came that the beech-tree used last year 
was again built in, and whether from 
mere coincidence or not it is strange 
that the nest should be in precisely the 
same position that proved so disas- 
trous last September. Out of the fif- 
teen nests, five were in elms, one in a 
Spanish chestnut, three in poplars, two 
in beeches, and four in Scotch firs. 

The last selection is, I fancy, very 
unusual; and what makes it the more 
remarkable in the present case is that 
one of the Scotch firs has only a very 
small head of foliage, and yet in this 
apparently insufficient space _ three 
nests were completed, two of them 
touching each other so as to be virtu- 
ally one nest, while the third was 
recklessly built on the flat branch 
without any side “stays.” The result 
was that the first squall of wind that 
came blew the nest clean off, and it 
fell on to the lawn complete that 
it might have been built where it fell. 


so 
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The poor birds, if foolish in the choice 
of their site, were wonderful builders, 
for the whole fabric came down solid 
and was carried away into a summer- 
house as easily and tidily as if it had 
been first-rate wickerwork, which in- 
deed it was. One of the sticks in the 
nest was over an inch in thickness and 
four feet long, an extraordinary size 
for rooks to use, but it was a fir 
branch, and probably found in situ. 
When the nest was blown out it was 
quite finished, the lining of leaves be- 
ing complete and the cup for the eggs 
smooth and symmetrical. It was on 
the night of Friday, March 19, that the 
catastrophe occurred, and the rookery 
was startled from slumber by the 
crash of the falling nest and the 
clamor of its owners. For more than 
an hour there was the greatest uproar, 
and though the fierce wind often blew 
their voices away, the tumult of the 
little township was heard fitfully, now 
and again, in bursts of indignant pro- 
test. Underneath the trees you could 
hear nothing, for the wind was scream- 
ing through the topmost boughs, as It 
does in a gale through the rigging of 
a sailing ship, and the rooks circling 
high up in the dark, probably above 
the belt of disturbance, were quite in- 
audible. But the farther you got from 
the rookery the plainer got the voices 
of the outraged colony. “A nest blown 
out!” “And with Mrs. Scotch-fir-num- 
ber-three asleep in it, too!’ Well, just 
imagine it. Here was a house in a vil- 
lage, a good substantial house, that 
had suddenly disappeared into space, 
been blown complete, from attics to 
cellars, away into nowhere! It was 
surely enough to make rooks talk, and 
at the top of their voices, too. Just 
imagine the feelings and conversation 
of an ordinary human village if one 
night, during a gale of wind, a cottage 
was whisked away. Not merely 
knocked over or scattered all about, 
but blown so “clean away” that the 
ground upon which it had stood looked 
just as if there had never been any 
cottage there at all! And, mark you, 
no sign in the fields or anywhere about 
of the missing residence. Would it not 
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give the folks of that village some- 
thing to talk about? When it was 
daylight, the rooks assembled of 
course at “the scene of the disappear- 
ance,” and had a great deal to say 
about “the unprecedented occurrence.” 
There were no remains for any one to 
steal, no unconsidered trifles to be 
picked up from the wreck. For the 
nest had gone holus-belus. And the 
oddest part of it all was that the own- 
ers of the ex-nest sate on the empty 
site thereof, viciously possessive—of 
nothing—and equally resentful of sym- 
pathy and chaff. They sate very close 
together, the poor two, saying nothing, 
but making dabs at every bird that 
came too near. What was in their 
minds? Did they expect the nest to 
come back again? And why not? Its 
coming back could not have been a 
whit more surprising than its going 
away. The other two nests in the fir 
being built into each other from 
opposite sides of the trunk—at the 
height of sixty feet, only about three 
or four inches thick—formed a stout 
wickerwork round it, and 


ring of 
though exposed to the worst of every 


storm they weathered the gales of 
March, and in due course added their 
quota of four young birds each to the 
sum total of the new community. 

It was some time before the pair so 
roughly unhoused plucked up spirits to 
build again, but after awhile they, or 
another pair, selected—the first that 
had done so—one of the very old elms, 
and in its topmost twigs, close to the 
Scotch fir, they built the most per- 
fectly round rooks’-nest I have ever 
seen. Moreover, it was made entirely 
of green wood, nearly all of it elm with 
the buds on, and, looked at through 
field-glasses, resembled a great bowl 
of moss. The other nests, judging 
from the one blown out of the Scotcb 
fir, were almost entirely old wood, brit- 
tle sticks, most of them beech, laced 
with green twigs of larch, elm and 
birch. 

But if they were the same, fate had 
declared against them, for soon after 
their nest was finished I found upon 
the lawn a rook in perfect condition 
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and plumage, but so ill that it let me 
pick it up without struggling and carry 
it to the house. Attempts to “make it 
well” failed, as well they might, for 
when the bird was dead a post-mortem 
revealed the fact that its skull had 
been fractured, probably by the beak 
of another rook. Its mate, too, disap- 
peared, and so the beautiful round 
green nest Was never a nursery. 

Turning over in my mind the possi- 
ble reasons for this violent act, I re- 
membered that the round-nest builders 
had been most shameless thieves. It 
is said in books that all the birds in a 
rookery pilfer from each other; but (as 
far as my own observation goes) this 
is certainly not true, for, except in the 
two cases I am now referring to, I 
never saw any stealing from each oth- 
er’s nests, and but for these two I 
would have supposed that previous ob- 
servers had mistaken harmless inquisi- 
tiveness for larcenous intention. And, 
as supporting what I say, I would dis- 
pute the fact usually asserted of one 
bird remaining on guard over the nest 
while the other is abroad seeking for 
fresh materials. It is more usual for 
both birds to go away together, which 
would not be the case if robbery were 
a regular feature of a rookery. 

So far from the birds being suspi- 
cious of one another, it is one of the 
regular customs of the community that 
the hens shall go round “calling”? upon 
one another. They do nothing beyond 
sitting near each other’s nest for a few 
minutes and preening themselves. 
Then they return to their own dom- 
icile. In the course of an afternoon 
every hen in the rookery will pay sev- 
eral calls of this kind. There is no 
conversation; the etiquette of these 
afternoons “at home” is evidently si- 
lence. The lady of the house dozes on 
her nest. The caller sits close by and 
attends to her own toilette; and when 
she has sat as she thinks long enough 
to satisfy social custom, she quietly 
goes away. But it is obviously “the 
right thing’ that she has done, and 
equally obvious that each knows it to 
be so. 

And is the fact 


equauy interesting 
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that a bird will, during a neighbor’s 
absence, sit on the edge of her nest 
without apparently having made any 
arrangements for doing so; and the 
proprietor, on coming back, though she 
always seems a trifle curt in her man- 
ner, never resents the friendly but un- 
solicited solicitude. These amiabilities 
go to prove that life in a rookery is not 
all suspicion and bickering, and that 
the birds recognize obligations which 
are quite independent of pilfered 
sticks; neighborly obligations which 
could hardly be overlooked by birds 
who build their nests touching one 
another. 

I have read, too, that the rook is a 
bird who does not like bird-neighbors; 
that he tolerates the jackdaw, but no 
other. This is a mistake, for in the 
Scotch fir in which were two _ rooks’ 
nests a pair of wood-pigeons roosted 
for some time and, unless I am much 
mistaken, would have nested there 
had it not been for the constant “ruc- 
tions” that went on. Starlings always 


stopped to rest themselves among the 


rooks, and sparrows hopped about 
under the rooks’ nests (where, when 
the birds were flown, they built their 
own untidy domicile) with characteris- 
tic familiarity. 

Not even when such bad characters 
as jays are in the neighborhood do the 
rooks guard their nests. While all the 
other birds are agog, the rookery has 
been left “for hours” untenanted, and 
[ have heard the jays go screeching 
unchallenged through the tree-tops, 
where the nests were, and many of the 
nests with eggs. 

But the round-nest builders were 
wretches, Their nest being built of 
twigs from the tree in which it stood. 
instead of from other trees at a little 
distance, as is the ordinary custom, 
was very rapidly constructed, and 
when it reached the lining stage the 
builders found that their next-door 
neighbors were just completing their 
lining, so, instead of going afield for 
their stuff, they stayed at home and 
robbed the others. And it was cer- 
tainly most amusing to watch the 
thieves sitting side by side on their 


nest solemnly surveying their neigh- 
bors busily tucking in their latest ac- 
quisition, a bunch of leaves or a piece 
of grass with the roots on, and then, as 
soon as they were gone, hopping into 
the other nest and abstracting the ma- 
terial just put in. 

It was the female, be it noted, which 
always did the stealing, the male only 
lending the moral influence of his pres- 
ence and his silent approval. But, as 
a matter of fact, most of the work in 
a rookery, honest or dishonest, except 
the feeding, falls to the share of the 
hen-bird. 

Over and over again the thieves were 
all but caught in the act, and the ready 
hypocrisy with which, under the sus- 
picious scrutiny of the other pair, they 
assumed airs of innocence, was im- 
mensely diverting. But mark the se- 
quel. The thieves apparently thought, 
after a time, that it would look better 
if they made a show of industry. So 
they flew off to the fields. Back came 
their neighbors, and, sad to relate, pro- 
ceeded to rob the thieves! Exactly 
the same farce went on—only the other 
way esbout—and the original thieves 
were systematically plundered’ by 
those they had wronged. And in the 
end it would be difficult to say 
whether either pair was a beakful of 
leaves the worse or the better for all 
the timespent in laboriouslarceny. Now 
it is just possible that the round-nest 
builders went too far, or the neighbors 
laid a trap for them—as rooks are do- 
ing for each other all day long—or the 
rookery generally was scandalized and 
decided to put a stop to such immoral 
proceedings, and that the poor rook 
standing under the elm with a frac- 
tured skull was the tragic climax. 
Anyhow, the one died, the other van- 
ished, and there was an end of the 
beautiful round which the two 
thieves built. 

The other case of dishonesty was 
even more curious. Two rooks started 
to build a nest, and their antics while 
building and the whole conduct of 
their architecture were so curious that 
I could not help noticing it. They 
seemed to be half-witted. And the 


nest 
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other rooks noticed it too, and evi- 
dently came to much the same conclu- 
sion, for they treated the nest with the 
most ludicrous want of respect, behav- 
ing as if it were public property, and, 
even in the presence of the rightful 
owners, making a sort of general ren- 
dezvous and promenade of it. The 
poor birds never came back to it with- 
out finding at least one rook in 
debonair possession—not stealing from 
it, for all the other nests were built— 
but poking its beak into it, rattling the 
sticks about, or pulling out twigs from 
underneath and putting them on the 
top. The owners never retaliated with 
any earnestness, and the result was 
that their nest never became a serious 
“nest,” but remained a joke and a plat- 
form only. Whenever the builders 
were out of the way, one rook or an- 
other was sure to be busy flattening 
the structure, and in the end the un- 
fortunate birds’-nest developed into a 
sort of pier, about a yard long by a 
foot wide, up and down which the 
idle ones of the community amused 
themselves by parading with their 
hands under their coat-tails. In the 
end, despairing, I suppose, of ever get- 
ting the ridiculous thing to grow round, 
the builders deserted it, leaving the 
promenaders in possession of their es- 
planade, and went off to a spinney, 
about a hundred yards away, and com- 
menced another nest in a young elm- 
tree only thirty feet high. But this 
aberration from rules the rookery 
would not tolerate on any account. 
Whether it was that they thought the 
lowness of the tree a reflection upon 
the habits of rooks, or whether such a 
departure from old forms was consid- 
ered a dangerously independent inno- 
vation, I cannot say, not having talked 
to the rooks on the subject, but they 
so teased the pair by interfering with 
their operations, and sitting all over 
the tree making disagreeable remarks, 
that the half-witted couple “moved 
on” once more, never to return. 

In this way two nests came to be 
deserted. Two of the others came to 
nothing from the mates of the sitting 
birds being shot by a _ neighboring 
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farmer for “scarecrows,” and stuck up 
on sticks in a field which was half 
thistles. 

In one nest were young birds—so 
young that the mother had not yet be- 
gun to leave them to look for food for 
them, and both they and she were de- 
pendent upon the mate. And one day 
his visits to the nest with food sud- 
denly ceased. Hour after hour, no 
doubt, she waited for him, and then 
came night. With dawn hope prob 
ably would revive, and instinct or 
habit would keep her with her young 
ones, covering them from the cold, and 
still waiting for the food-provider to 
come back. Hunger would at last 
make her desert her post, but it is very 
unlikely that she would bring any 
food back for her young ones. Inher- 
ited habit takes, fortunately, very firm 
hold, and the mother, whose duty it 
was to protect the unfledged birds 
from the weather and to wait for food 
to be brought to her, was much more 
likely to die on her nest of starvation 
than to go abroad for the means of sus- 
tenance. It would never occur to a 
bird, whose life in all important mat- 
ters is one of blind routine, that a 
catastrophe had occurred, that her 
mate was dead, and that the sole 
charge of the nestlings had devolved 
upon herself. To expect her to grasp 
such a situation at once and act up to 
it is to expect too much from a bird. 
And so the day passed. Whenever an 
old bird flew overhead the poor little 
creatures clamored for food, but, out 
of all the fathers and mothers coming 
and going, there was neither father 
nor mother for them. And so next day 
—the pity of it!—there were no voices 
from the nest at all. 

In the other nest the poor bird was 
sitting on her eggs. And one day her 
mate never came to feed her, and she 
flew down to where the plough was 
at work and joined the other rooks. I 
happened to see her leave her eggs and 
fly away, and I watched with curiosity 
for “developments.” She came back 
with a companion, who sate down in 
her tree while she went into her nest, 
thinking, no doubt, poor creature, that 
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she now had some one to 4dook after 
her. But the next minute one of the 
burghers of the grove saw the alien sit- 
ting in the widow’s tree, and, without 
asking for explanation, flew full tilt 
at him, and the alien fled. Then, 
thinking he had done a fine manly ac- 
tion in defending the widow from in- 
trusion, and deserved the regard of the 
fair for driving off the presumptuous 
foreigner, he pressed his own atten- 
tions upon the lonely female, but got a 
smart dab in the ribs from her beak 
in reward for his meddling. 

“Alas, how easily things go wrong 
Here were three rooks, all with the 
best intentions in the world, made mis- 
erable by an officious blunder of un- 
invited interference! 

Day after day did the widow go 
abroad to try to coax home with her 
another food-provider. But no. Per- 
haps it had got about that she was a 
fraud and that if you “saw her home,” 
her husband, who was waiting up a 
tree close by, would be down upon 
you. Anyhow she was left alone. All 


thd 


day long she was springing up off her 


nest to meet any male that was pass- 
ing with food for his own lawful 
household and crying to him, “Give me 
some! Give me some!” Her voice be- 
came so peculiar in tone that it was 
distinguishable above the whole rook- 
ery. It sounded as if she were going 
crazy, and so I believe she was. And 
one day she disappeared, leaving her 
eggs for the jays. 

The killing of rooks by farmers is 
seldom, to say the very best of it, an 
intelligent proceeding, but in the pres- 
ent case it was stupid barbarity. It 
was barbarous because the rooks had 
all eggs or young ones in their nests, 
and to shoot one of the food-providers 
was to kill a whole household by star- 
vation; and it was stupid for the follow- 
ing reason. The rookery is separated 
only by an orchard and a lane from a 
large field, which was divided in half 
for two crops. The one proved to be 
white clover mixed with rye and sow- 
thistles, chiefly sow-thistles—an ideal 
picnic-ground for the finch-folk and 
the bunnies—and the other was some 


sort of grain, not in ear yet; and along 
the dividing-line of the two crops was 
set a row of stakes, and hanging to 
these by their necks were the dead 
rooks. Up and down the field went 
first the plough and then the harrow, 
and then by scores, following the men 
at their work, and within a few yards, 
a few feet at times, of the poor sun- 
shrivelled twirling corpses of their 
friends, trudged backwards and for- 
wards all the male rooks of the rook- 
ery. 

I saw the farmer, 
his men at work, 


one day, looking at 
and the rooks all 
busy helping them, and I wondered if 
the sarcasm of the scene, the dead 
birds and the live ones, bit into him at 
all. Even the agricultural mind might 
have been susceptible to such gross 
and palpable irony. 

And while I was looking on an idea 
struck me. Instead of using rooks as 
“scarecrows,” why not use them as 
decoys to tempt other rooks to come on 
to the fields? So men use ducks and 
wood-pigeons. Why then should not 
some one make artificial rooks for 
farmers to set about in their fields? 
Not all the lecturing and advice-giving 
in the world would have such effect 
on the bucolic intellect as the adver- 
tisement of “dummy rooks” for the 
protection of crops. 

When the birds begin to build they 
work in the mornings only, leaving off, 
as if by common consent, about nine 
o'clock. By ten there is not a bird left 
in the rookery, they are all afield, feed- 
ing and amusing themselves. Perhaps 
this is their honeymoon. In the even- 
ing—I am speaking of the first three 
weeks of March, when the sun sets at 
six o’clock—they all return about five 
o'clock, straggling up from every 
point of the compass, and not return- 
ing in a body as they do later on. The 
day’s programme depends greatly upon 
the weather, so long as the birds have 
no young ones to feed, for after that 
the weather has to be left out of con- 
sideration. But at first the rooks stay 
at home a great deal on stormy days, 
and, if the rain is heavy, hardly go 
abroad at all. All order seems then to 
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be in abeyance, and the rules of the 
community to be laid aside. The birds 
sit about in casual groups, and go 
afield promiscuously in batches. Every- 
body seems put out, as if arrange- 
ments had been made for the day but 
had been knocked on the head by the 
weather. But nest-building, of course, 
goes on, and, with all the birds of the 
rookery at home together and congre- 
gated at one time in two or three 
trees, the operations seem very con- 
fused and the tempers of the workers 
very short. On a fine day they will 
sometimes with one accord fly away 
and leave the rookery to look after it- 
self for four or five hours at a stretch. 
There are at this time very seldom as 
many as six together, and, most ex- 
traordinary to say, they fly generally 
in odd numbers. 

This last peculiarity held good all 
through the nesting time, and it was 
more common to see three or five rooks 
together than any other number. Also 
it is very worthy of nete that recruits 
do not come in by couples but singly. 
Thus at night I would count nine 
Next 


rooks for four nests being built. 
day there would be five nests in the 
course of construction and at night 


or twelve rooks. And so it 
would go on. The number of nests 
and number of birds never “came 
even,” the latter being sometimes as 
many as five in excess of the number 
appropriate to the nests. During the 
daytime they often flew away from 
the rookery and returned to it in 
threes, the extra bird being invariably 
a male. Nor even after all the four- 
teen nests were finished and the com- 
munity was, as it were, complete, 
could the number of the tenants of the 
grove be counted twenty-eight. They 
were on several occasions startled up 
on purpose after they had come home 
and were settling down for the night, 
and their numbers never fell below 
thirty-five. 

Who were the redundant fowls, and 
what were they there for? If they had 
been there as understudies to fill sud- 
den vacancies or, in the case of a gap 
by death, to take the place of the miss- 


eleven 
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ing bird, the arrangement would have 
been delightfully intelligible. But 
that such was not the case was proved 
by the fact that when, later on, three 
different hens were widowed, none of 
the supernumeraries came forward to 
help the widows or to take the place 
of food-provider to the orphans. 

Most of these “supernumeraries” 
were, I take it, females whose part- 
ners had been killed, for in spring it is 
chiefly the males which go afield, and 
are there shot for “scare-crows.” Be- 
sides, as I said in my notes last year, 
the hen-birds are occasionally assisted 
in the work of incubation by others: 
the lady-helps of the rookery; poor 
rooks who have “seen better days” 
(and next year wiil probably see them 
again), and who, having no nests of 
their own, make themselves useful to 
those who have. One or two of the 
odd birds were, however, “confirmed 
bachelors,” without any intention of 
undertaking the labor of maintaining 
a family. 

It constantly happens that during 
the day the rookery seems to be quite 
deserted. In every nest there is a hen- 
bird sitting, but so silent are they that, 
except for an occasional sneeze—rooks 
are greatly given to sneezing—you 
would never think a bird was there. 
And presently you will become aware 
of the presence of a single male. 
Somewhere or another, in the corner, 
perhaps, of an unfrequented tree, or 
sitting, as if on duty, behind his own 
nest, he has waited patiently till every 
husband but himself was away col- 
lecting food. Or he may have had to 
manceuvre to secure the advantage of 
being alone. Again and again you 
may see them trying to sit each other 
out; and their feints of departure—de- 
vices to beguile each other away to 
work—are very interesting to watch. 
There are two, for instance, who wish 
to stay, and each pretends that he 
must be off at once. First one and 
then the other starts away with eager 
caw, as if he were going to fly for 
miles, but no sooner is he clear of the 
grove than he wheels about, and, fly- 
ing low, comes round back to it again 
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and slips into a tree. Sometimes the 
other is deceived and really goes where 
he thinks the other has gone; some- 
times he only starts, and not seeing 
the other ahead of him anywhere, sus- 
pects a trick, and comes back too; 
sometimes he never budges at all, in 
which case, the other, seeing it is no 
use, really departs. Then if you watch 
the bird that ‘1s left alone you will see 
that he proceeds to pay his addresses 
to every hen—except his own mate—in 
turn, being as a rule repeatedly re- 
buffed and driven off from nest after 
nest by their respective occupants, un- 
til at last he chances upon a dame 
whose pretence of repulse gives him 
the requisite encouragement. Without 
further comment I leave this very re- 
markable fact to the consideration of 
the naturalist, who cannot fail to see 
in so astounding an economy a most 
positive preventive of the evils of in- 
breeding (to which rooks by their ex- 
ceptionally conservative character 
would be specially liable), but one that 
the human mind could never of itself 
Each male 
helps a particular female to build a 
nest; while she is sitting he feeds her 
and her alone; when the eggs are 
hatched he feeds her young, and until 
they are able to fly away behaves in 
every way as if he were their father! 
Such a domestic basis falls completely 
outside the scope of human imagina- 
tion, so utterly opposed is it to the nat- 
ural emotions of humanity; and the 
wonder is that creatures absolutely de- 
voted in their duties as food-providers 
and protectors, and faithful to a de- 
gree to their trusts, should lack all 
“matrimonial” instinct. But it must 
not be forgotten that conjugal fidelity 
would eventually wreck a rookery. 
There is, I think, evidence to show 
that the present system did not always 
prevail in the community, for there 
has survived more than one habit, now 
quite perfunctory and meaningless, 
that seems to me to point to a long-ago 
period of monandry, or of recognized 
polygamy only. For instance, the male 
belonging to a nest will fiercely attack 
any other that in his presence attempts 


have devised or suggested. 


to approach his partner. Again, the 
female belonging to a nest will some- 
times (not always, nor even often) 
make a great show of interference 
when she sees the male of her nest 
making love to another. Most curious 
of all, however, is the still surviving 
feeling in the male that his conduct is 
not what it should be. This is shown 
on every occasion by his subterfuges. 
Having come home from the field, he 
is clamorously welcomed by his part- 
ner, who comes out of her nest and is 
fed by him. Finding that she has got 
all he has brought (though it takes her 
a long time, as I said in my first arti- 
cle, to convince her that he is not keep- 
ing something back, or got more “in 
the other pocket’), she hops back into 
her nest, while he, if there are no other 
male birds near, immediately flies off to 
another female; after which he comes 
back to his own nest and invariably 
says something to her in an off-hand 
way. She has heard the same excuse 
before, says nothing, and he flies away 
to the field on duty. 

Then came the days when the young 
rooks tried their wings. The tall trees 
of the rookery overlook an orchard, 
and down into the orchard among the 
apple-trees, cherries, and pears, the old 
ones by slow stages coaxed the young. 
It is not often in England that such a 
sight is vouchsafed to the bird-lover as 
a flying school for rooks, a kindergar- 
ten of birds. 

But there it was, and for hours every 
day the old ones kept the children em- 
ployed, calling them from one tree to 
the other on the pretext of giving them 
food, and often making them follow all 
down one side of the orchard before 
they rewarded them. A dozen young 
ones all having their lessons together 
was a most interesting sight, for they 
were never still. In such compara- 
tively small trees, and within a few 
feet of the ground, the birds looked im- 
mense, and their scramblings and flut- 
terings and squawkings were inde- 
scribable. There is no idea of dis- 
cipline or affectionate obedience in the 
juvenile rook-mind. Food or the hope 
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of it is the motive power. It was only 
when the father or mother called out 
that they had got something nice for 
a good little rook that the whole fam- 
ily became good little rooks at once. 
Otherwise the parents might caw 
themselves hoarse before the young 
rascals would attempt to fly. 

Very curious, too, was the capacity 
of the little ones for sleeping. I fancy 
young animals cannot help going to 
sleep; that it is a provision of nature 
for their good, that as soon as they 
have eaten they shall sleep. It was 
ludicrous beyond words to see two 
birds side by side delirious with ex- 
citement over the anticipated mouth- 
fui, and then before the second had 
swallowed what it got to see the first 
fast asleep. Nature, too, has provided 
that a nestling shall know at once 
when it has had enough. Not even the 
mother herself can coax a mouth open 
which has once shut. She must fly 
away and come back again if she 
wishes to interest them in food. 

The differences in character were 


very interesting. Of two birds on a 
bough, the one would have eyes only 


for the skies and the drifting clouds, 
and at the passing of a rook it would 
stretch itself to its full length and call 
out to the voyager in the blue. The 
other was fascinated by the earth and 
the grass upon it, watching the old 
birds parading beneath in search of in- 
sects with the liveliest interest. Of 
two on a bough, one would start off on 
a buccaneering expedition and compli- 
eate itself dreadfully among. the 
boughs, but finish up in the end by be- 
ing perched proudly several feet above 
the other one, who with head askance 
would look up at it exactly as the little 
sister looks up at the bold brother who 
has got up on to the wall, but never at- 
tempt, till food was the reward, to em- 
ulate the adventurer. 

Down the side of the orchard runs a 
spinney of well-grown young trees. 
This was the upper form of the rook- 
school. Some of the birds presumptu- 
ously promoted themselves to it, and 
flapped and fluttered about from fir to 
poplar, and back from poplar to fir, 
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while the lower form took humbler 
flights from plum-tree to apple, and 
back from apple to plum. 

Every one no doubt has been sur- 
prised at the way in which old rooks 
fearlessly and without any formalities 
of cunctation perch upon the topmost 
twigs of lofty trees, even in windy 
weather, twigs that seem to offer only 
foothold to a sparrow. As a matter of 
fact, this bold and beautiful dexterity 
has only been arrived at by exciting 
experiences in youth. Whenever a 
young rook, beginning to grow con- 
scious of its wings, is on a branch it 
begins restlessly sidling along it 
towards the tip. Presently it begins 
to find the branch bending beneath its 
weight, but this does not stop it. On it 
goes, and then comes the moment 
when it is overbalanced, when every- 
thing turns upside down and it finds 
itself hanging to the branch, back 
downwards, by its beak and claws. 
Great then is the flapping of the young 
wings and futile. Phiiethon has got to 
fall. And it lets go, trusting to luck. 
and down it comes, flopping from 
branch to branch until it “fetches up” 
—the humiliation of it!—on top of a 
laurel, three or four feet only off the 
ground, or, worse still, on the ground 
itself. Here it lies panting and look- 
ing up with head awry at the giddy 
heights from which it has fallen. So 
young rooks are constantly tumbling 
out of their trees, the reason being 
that they persist in trying to sit on 
twigs that will not bear their weight. 
before they have learnt the secret of 
balance. If you look at an old bird 
through your glasses as he swings on 
a mere thread, you will find that he 
settled with his feet wide apart, and it 
takes the young bird some time to find 
this out, and often the lesson is only 
arrived at by the rough path of salu- 
tary mishap. 

The youngster on the flat ground for 
the first time is a very comical person- 
age. Nothing will persuade him to go 
out of a slow, priggish walk. He saun- 
ters along, looking over his shoulder at 
you, as if to say that it would take 
something better than you to frighten 
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him. And when you go to pick him up 
he stands still. The truth of course is 
that a rook cannot run nor hop. It can 
only walk, and even that at a deliber- 
ate pace. You cannot hustle it. The 
more you hurry it the less it thinks of 
your manners, and its haughtiness 
only increases with your importunity. 
“What on earth do you expect a rook 
to do? Can’t you see I am walking 
away?” it says. And then it stops. It 
knows it cannot fly, and if it lived to 
be a raven in years it would never be 
able to run. So it stands still. “The 
rook surrenders but never runs away.” 
When returning home, rooks, it is 
proverbial, are noisy. But this is not 
the case so long as there are eggs or 
young in the nests. The return of the 
birds is then stealthy in the extreme, 
quite spectral in its silent swiftness, 
and, later, when the moon is up and 
the leafless boughs stand out like black 
lace against the night-sky, you can 
count every rook in the grove, and it is 
pretty to see how each nest has its 
own sentinel male. Dotted about ir- 
regularly are the supernumeraries. 


on the 


When they first alight it is 
highest points of the grove for obser- 
vation, the extreme tips of the trees, 
and here, swinging, they are most sen- 


sitively on the alert. The slightest in- 
trusion disturbs them, and they fly up 
with prodigious clamor, the poor 
hens, asleep on their nests, springing 
out of them in alarm and joining the 
rest. And sometimes they will fly long 
distances and not come back for half 
an hour. But eventually they all get 
together again. They are very excita- 
ble and restless, perpetually starting 
up to wheel round the grove and caw- 
ing all the while, but at last the word 
goes round that it is bed-time, and any 
one listening can translate as plainly 
as possible the sleepy last words they 
exchange. Whether the rookery has 
any recognized head or leader I could 
not determine; but it is beyond doubt 
that at night there is always one rook 
—it may, perhaps, be always the same 
one—who speaks as if with authority. 
a grumpy, gruff-voiced rook who, in 


the intervals of silence, says, “Go to 
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sleep,” “Hold your tongues,” “Shut 
up.” He reminds me of the “prefect” 
of my dormitory at school. Perhaps, 
too, if little rooks won’t go to sleep, 
the old one shies his slippers at them. 
The prefect used to. But when they 
do go to sleep, it is almost unani- 
mously and simultaneously. And look- 
ing up at them you see the little black 
headless bodies scattered about among 
the branches waiting for the night to 
settle upon them. And this is why 
birds put their head under their wings; 
so that it shall be dark. If they did 
not, they would never get to sleep at 
all for half the year. 

Many writers both in prose and verse 
have spoken of the “creaking” of 
rooks’ wings, and last year (in my arti- 
cle on “The First Nest of Rookery”) I 
said, “I have repeatedly heard the 
noise when the birds were sitting mo- 
tionless.” This year I have made very 
careful observations on the point, and 
I am, for myself, convinced that the 
noise has nothing to with the 
wings. It is an expression of fatigue. 
You never hear it when the birds are 
flying from the nest, and seldom when 
they are flying to it, until the last 
thing at night. The exceptions are 
when a male bird is coming home 
laden with food, or when a young bird 
in its first flights make some desperate 
effort with its last ounce of strength 
to reach the point it wants to settle on. 
Two young birds came one evening 
over my head creaking loudly. They 
made good their point and settled, but 
creaked several times while settling. 
As a matter of fact, they were out of 
breath. If it were the wings that 
made the creaking, it would be heard 
at all times, when rooks were at play, 
or pursuing an enemy, or flying afield. 
But this is not the case. The condi- 
tions under which it is heard are spe- 
cial and always suggestive of fatigue, 
and I feel convinced that it proceeds 
from the lungs, and is emitted half- 
involuntarily with each downward 
beat of the tired bird’s pinions. Hu- 
man beings, mutatis mutandis, utter 
analogous sounds under analogous con- 
ditions. The athlete grunts; and the 


do 
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man at work with axe or mallet inva- 
riably, after a while, accompanies his 
heavie? blows with a “ho! a 


or a “ha! 
But the point can be put to absolute 
proof by any one who, when rooks are 
passing overhead “creaking,” will sud- 
denly wave his hat, or shout at them. 
The creaking will stop at once. 
When the rooks are nest-building 
and make their last flight home at 
night with their beaks full of material, 
the creaking is often very audible, and 
if, as they come “plodding along,” so 
to speak, on laboring wings, I stepped 
unexpectedly into view, they would 
drop their little burdens and the creak- 
ing would cease. In the daytime they 
slip in through the black bare vranches 
like darker shadows, and settle with- 
out a sound. You turn your head as 


your eye catches a bird flitting past 


against an open space of sky, and 
when you look round again, behold, 
there are half-a-dozen perched where 
an instant before there was not one. 
Their wings never strike against the 
boughs. 

To us on the ground looking up into 
a grove of leafless trees the branches 
look like network, in some places even 
a tangle. But the birds, sitting up 
among them, see long alleys and broad 
spaces, and, springing up from their 
perches, can fly, without touching a 
twig on either side, from one end of 
the grove to the other. It is not until 
we remember this that we can under- 
stand the singular silence of the rooks’ 
comings and goings, the “ghostliness” 
of their sudden appearances and their 
magical evanishments. And yet we 
know that the tree-tops must be roomy 
and free of obstacles before the leaves 
come on the branches, or how is it that 
rooks can hurl themselves, like jave- 
lins flung in a fury, right through a 
grove from side to side? Suddenly out 
of the sky falls a rook, and, checking 
for an instant, takes its line, and then 
with half-closed wings, and not a 
sound except the whistle of its pass- 
ing, it pierces the apparently impene- 
trable labyrinth of boughs without a 
swerve, unerring in its aim. And woe 
to the bird that is swooped at, if it 


awaits the terrific impact of the 
bing assegai”’ of the angry rook. 

If we were up in the air we could 
draw out a “ground plan,” so to speak, 
of the tree-tops. For, be it noted, the 
rooks build nearly on a level. Taking 
the average height of the grove as 
eighty feet, all the nests are between 
twenty and five-and-twenty feet from 
the top. By and by, should the num- 
ber of the tenants the new- 
comers will have to choose between 
being above or below. As a matter of 
fact, I do not believe that they would 
be allowed to above, and _ their 
“choice” would be simply as to below. 
For what I suppose are the best sites 
are all selected by the first comers, 
and, as nearly as possible, they are on 
a level, the variation never, in the 
trees I am speaking of, exceeding five 
feet. This height is no whimsical se- 
lection. It is the loftiest level com- 
patible with safety, and once it is es- 
tablished by these skilful tree-survey- 
ors every succeeding nest is built 
nearly possible upon it. To 
above it (in the same trees) is to be in 
danger from storms; to be below it is 
to submit oneself to unspeakable an- 
noyances when the upper are 
filled with young ones. And this, too, 
I should like to point out. The grove 
has a windward and a leeward side. 
The prevailing wind is from the north- 
north-west. All the nests at present 
are on the edge of the south- 
south-east. 

If, then, we were up in the air we 
would see the village lying on the flat, 
some of the habitations in rows, al- 
ready aligning, it may be, streets that 
will by and by be built. Open ways 
lead from point to point—at present 
mere country roads, lanes, and rights- 
o’-way—but should the population in- 

they will gradually take the 
of a township with streets and 
avenues, and here an open square and 
there a “circus.” Poplar and Nine 
Elms will be outlying suburbs, and the 
town, naturally dividing itself into 
quarters, will have its West End, 
where the old families live and houses 
are the thickest, and lines of strag- 
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gling residences will connect it with 
the adjacent parishes of High Beech 
and Royal Oak, and with what your 
central dwelling birds will perhaps 
call the pretty countrified districts of 
the Limes and Chestnut-by-the-Lawn. 
When they get to know each other well 
by many years of successive neighbor- 
ship the rooks, no doubt, will classify 
themselves much as human townsfolk 
do, recognize weir immediate co-dwell- 
ers as “proper” people to know and 
will look up to or down upon all the 
rest according to where they live. We 
plantigrade folk, walking about on the 
flat of the foot on flat ground, casually 
notice a rookery as “a lot of nests’ up 
in the trees. But I am not sure that 
it can do us any harm to look now and 
then at the smaller creatures about us 
from something of their own point of 
view and recognize in their habits and 
manners an approach, a very feeble, 
halting approach, to the civic idea, and 
a queer, half-pathetic striving towards 
the goods and the bads of life in a 
community. 


Two of the first nests, commenced 
in the first week of March, had young 
ones in them in the second week of 
April. The voices of the young are so 
feeble that a very slight breeze in the 
tree-tops makes them inaudible, but I 
heard them on the 14th, so that 
the eggs were hatched in some of the 
nests a fortnight before other nests 
were even commenced. The fervor of 
the later builders seemed to make 
those who had passed through the 
early stages of housekeeping very 
touchy, and the “elders,” so to speak, 
evidently thought the fuss that the 
juniors made about twigs and their 
constant passing and repassing with 
building material, quite uncalled for 
and very inconsiderate, for they were 
constantly interfering with them while 
at work and making themselves gen- 
erally disagreeable. One pair of late 
builders took a fancy to working the 
tufts of Scotch fir into their nests, and 
these their neighbors evidently found 
very tempting to pull out, which they 
did persistently. But they did not 
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throw them away; they’ simply 
dropped them inside the nest. One of 
the nests when well built was deserted 
for more than a week. Another pair 
of birds helped themselves very lib- 
erally to the material. Then the own- 
ers, presumably, came back, repaired 
and finished the nest, and when all the 
other young birds of the rookery had 
flown hatched out three eggs. This 
was towards the end of June. The 
foliage had already concealed the 
nests, and I thought the rookery was 
empty. But one day I heard the 
voices of young ones being fed, and 
daily after that watched the old birds 
flying to and fro, till in due course 
three young rooks came fluttering 
after their mother out of the grove 
and tried their wings by short, un- 
steady flights from tree to tree. The 
father had deserted the family, or it 


may be he had been killed. At all 
events they had only a mother, and 
there was something curiously pa- 


thetic about this one bird left with her 
young ones in the empty rookery. Un- 
like all the rest they were curiously 
tame; they remained in the trees about 
the lawn long after they could fly, and 
all through July kept near the house. 
Curious too, to say, they did not for at 
least a month join the rest of the rook- 
ery which fed in the fields round and 
roosted at night in the spinneys close 
by, but flew about, the four together, In 
a most forlorn manner. During all 
this time at intervals every day the 
mother kept flying about the grounds 
calling in a most melancholy manner, 
and the three young ones following 
close behind her kept replying with 
their monotonous clamor until every 
one wondered at them and why they 
did not go and join their kith and kin. 
Quite by accident, at the end of July, 
the poor bird’s secret was discovered. 
One of her brood had fallen out of the 
nest, and being hurt had been unable 
to fly and was hiding among the lau- 
rels under the rooks’ trees. Here the 
mother must have fed it for three 
weeks, and here, alive but most mis- 
erably thin, a mere skeleton, I saw it 
quite by chance before I put my foot 
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upon it. It was taken into the aviary, 
fed plenteously on dipped bread, 
scraps of all sorts and pheasants’ food, 
and soon grew strong enough to use its 
wings. But meanwhile the mother, 
finding her maimed bird had gone 
from its hiding-place, flew away too, 
and became another item in the black 
cohort at work in the meadows. 

Sometimes they come back to the 
grove. I have seen in the middle of 
the day a hundred rooks and as many 
jackdaws seated in high debate among 
the nest-trees. And at night they 
sometimes come up in companies and 
make the grove their dormitory, as the 
wing-feathers of the moulting birds 
that lie about on the lawn tell us. 
When they are alone the rooks are so 
stealthy in their coming that no one 
knows they are roosting there, but if 
they have any jackdaws with them 
all the parish can tell where they are. 
It is not often, though, that they come. 
They shift their sleeping quarters from 
night to night, splitting up in several 
parties, and while one contingent pos- 
sesses itself of the trees in one spin- 
ney, another will go to another, but 
they are never half a mile away from 
their nests. As it happens, too, their 
feeding grounds are all in sight of the 
grove, and though when winter comes 
they may have to go further afield for 
food, they are at present home-staying 
birds, spending both night and day 
within eye-shot of the nests from 
which they flew last spring and to 
which next spring it is hoped they may 
return, 


Puit ROBINSON. 





From The Nineteenth Century, 
JOHN DAY. 

One of the very greatest poets that 
ever glorified the world has left on rec- 
ord his wish that Beaumont and 
Fletcher had written poems instead of 
plays; and his wish has been echoed by 
one of the finest and surest critics of 
poetry, himself an admirable and mem- 
orable poet, unequalled in his own line 
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of terse and pathetic narrative or alle- 
gory. I am reluctant if not ashamed, 
and sorry if not afraid, to differ from 
Coleridge and Leigh Hunt; yet I can- 
not but think that it would have been 
a pity, a mistake, and a grievous loss 
to poetic or creative literature, if the 
great twin brethren of our drama had 
not given their whole soul and their 
whole strength to the stage. I cannot 
imagine that any poetry they might 
have left us, had they gone astray after 
Spenser with the kinsmen of the elder 
of the two, could have been worth 
“Philaster,” or “The Spanish Curate,” 
“The Maid’s Tragedy” or “The Knight 
of Malta.” But I do sincerely regret 
that a far humbler laborer in the same 
Elysian field should have wasted the 
treasure of a sweet bright fancy and 
the charm of a true lyrical gift on work 
too hard and high for him. John Day 
should never have written for the stage 
of Shakespeare. The pretty allegory of 
his “Peregrinatio Scholastica,” a really 
charming example of that singular 
branch of medizval literature which 
had yet to find its last consummate ut- 
terance in the “Pilgrim’s Progress” of a 
half inspired but wholly demented and 
demoralized Christomaniac, is perhaps 
better reading than his comedies; and it 
is not the least of our many debts to 
the industrious devotion of Mr. Bullen 
that we owe to him the publication of 
this long buried and forgotten little 
work of kindly and manly and rather 
pathetic fancy. There is nothing in it 
of such reptile rancor as hisses and 
spits and pants with all the recreant 
malignity of a fangless viper, through 
the stagnant and fetid fenlands of “The 
Return from Parnassus.” We are 
touched and interested by the modest 
plea—it is rather a plea than a plaint— 
of the poor simple scholar; but perhaps 
we only realize how hard and heavy 
must have been the pressure of neces- 
sity or mischance on his gentle and 
fanciful genius when we begin to read 
the first extant play in which he took a 
fitful and indistinguishable part. And 
yet there is good matter in “The Blind 
Beggar of Bednal Green,” however 
hasty and headlong be the management 
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or conduct of the huddled and muddled 


combination or confusion of plots. The 
scene in which poor Bess, driven toward 
suicide by the villany of her guardian 
and the infidelity of her betrothed, first 
comes across her disguised and unrec- 
ognized father, and turns all her own 
sorrow into pity for him and devotion 
to the needs of a suffering stranger, is 
a good example of that exquisite sim- 
plicity in expression of pathetic fancy 
which was common to all the dramatic 
poets of the divine Shakespearean gen- 
eration, and peculiar to them. 


Art thou blind, sayest thou? Let me see 
thy face: 
O, let me kiss it too, and with my tears 
Wash off those blemishes which cruel time 
Hath furrowed in thy cheeks! O, couldst 
thou see, 
I’d show thine eyes whom thou dost repre- 
sent. 
I called thee father—ay, thou shalt be my 
father; 
Nor scorn my proffer: were my father here 
He'd tell thee that his daughter held him 
dear; 
But in his absence, father, thou art he. 
It would seem that the very existence 
and presence of Shakespeare on En- 
glish earth must have infected with a 
celestial contagion of incomparable 
style the very lowliest of his followers 
in art and his fellows in aspiration. It 
would also seem that the instinct of 
such emotion, the capacity of such ex- 
pression, had died out forever with 
the after-glow of his sunset. Even the 
grateful and joyful appreciation of the 
legacies bequeathed to us by the poets 
of that transcendent age is now no nat- 
ural and general property of all En- 
glishmen who can read, but the excep- 
tional and eccentric quality of a few 
surviving students who prefer old En- 
glish silver and gold to new foreign 
brass and copper. 


Shakespeare and Marlowe to the vile seem 
vile: 

Filths savor but themselves. 
Themselves, that is, and their Ibsens. 
“Like lips, like lettuce.” 

There is some good simple fun too in 
this homely and humble old play; the 
Norfolk yeomen are not all unworthy 
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immortal 


compatriots of Tennyson's 
Northern Farmers; there is something 
in young Tom’s reflection, “Well, I see I 
might ha’ kept company with honest 
men all the days o’ my life ere I should 
ha’ learned half this knavery.” Worse 
jests than this have found wider echoes 
of laughter; and Tom approves himself 
a good fellow, and a living creature of 
a real creator, when he risks his life for 
the blind old beggar: “I'll take up my 
lodging on God’s dear ground ere thou 
shalt take any harm.” It is a pity we 
have lost the double sequel to this play; 
I for one, at all events, should rejoice 
to read “the second part of Strowd” and 
“the third part of Tom Strowd.” His 
evident popularity does credit to the 
honest and wholesome taste of his audi- 
ence. It is a curious sign of the times 
that Day and his comrade Chettle should 
have ventured and found it profitable to 
venture a trespass on ground preoccu- 
pied already by Marlowe, if not by 
Shakespeare; and we can only wonder 
whether Duke Humphrey and Cardinal 
Beaufort reappeared and renewed their 
tragic wrangling on the stage of the 
second or the third part of a story trans- 
ported from the traditional date of 
Henry the Third to the theatrically pop- 
ular date of Henry the Sixth. It is 
perhaps needless to remind any reader 
that the blind beggar who played his 
part on the Bethnal Green of our old 
ballad-mongers was supposed to be the 
surviving son of the great Earl Simon, 
blinded and left for dead on the battle- 
field of Evesham. 

A quaint and primitive little play, 
“The Maid’s Metamorphosis,” printed 
in the year which Henslowe gives as 
the date of the production of “The Blind 
Beggar,” who was not to see the light of 
print till fifty-nine years later, has been 
conjecturally and plausibly assigned 
by Mr. Gosse to the hand of Day. The 
fluent simplicity of rhyming verse is 
sometimes sweet as well as smooth. In 
the first scene of the second act there is 
so singular an instance of the crude and 
childish license which allowed an actor 
in the play to address the audience, that 
I should have expected to find it a 
familiar quotation in the notes or com- 
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mentaries of editors who were scholars, 
and not such impudently ignorant im- 
postors as have sometimes undertaken 
a work of which they did not under- 
stand the simplest and most elementary 
conditions. “(He speaks to the people). 
Well, I pray you look to my master, for 
here I leave him amongst you.” There 
are touches of pleasant fancy and joy- 
ous music in this evidently juvenile 
poem which may recall to a modern 
reader the lighter moods of Keats. Its 
author, like the author of “Doctor Dodi- 
poll,” must have had Shakespeare on 
the brain; no reader of either play can 
miss or can mistake the gracious influ- 
ence of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Love's Labor Lost,” and “The Comedy 
of Errors.” The pun on the words Pan 
and pot anticipates a jest unconsciously 
borrowed and worked to death by the 
typically Caledonian humor of Carlyle. 

Any form of tribute to the memory of 
Sir Philip Sidney, any kind of witness 
to the popularity of the “Arcadia,” does 
honor to his lovers in the past, and gives 
pleasure to its lovers in the present; but 
one at least of these latter must express 
a wish that the playwrights would have 
left that last and loveliest of chivalrous 
and pastoral romances reverentially 
and lovingly alone. The prologue to 
“The Isle of Gulls” is a bright and 
amusing little sample of dramatic 
satire; its three types of critic, the lover 
of libel, the lover of ribaldry, and the 
lover of fustian, are outlines of figures 
not unworthy of Ben Jonson. But there 
is little or rather nothing in the five acts 
thus ingeniously introduced of the pe- 
culiar charm which pervades the whole 
atmosphere of the “Arcadia: Day's 
young princes are mere puppets, with 
no trace of likeness to the noble original 
figures of Pyrocles and Musidorus; not 
for a moment can his light and loose- 
tongued heroines, whatever grace of ex- 
pression and of verse may be wasted on 
the wanton and fantastic exposure of 
their trivial inclinations, recall the two 
glorious sister figures of Sidney’s divine 
invention. There is only one “person of 
the play” who has any life or likeness of 
life in him: the rascally adventurer 
Manasses, moralist and satirist, in- 
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former and swindler and preacher; a 
very model and prototype of the so- 
called new journalist. The scene in 
which he explains his professional apti- 
tudes and relates his varied experience 
is the only vigorous piece of writing in 
the ragged and slipshod little play; his 
Puritan sermon anticipates with quite 
curious precision the peculiar eloquence 
of Mr. Chadband. There is some rough 
and ready fun in the part of Miso; but 
the whole concern is on the whole but 
“an indigest deforméd lump.” The 
soliloquy which opens the fifth act has 
real sweetness as well as smoothness of 
metre as well as fancy. A few lines 
may serve to give the reader a taste of 
Day’s simple and gentle genius or gift 
of style. 


Farewell, bright sun, thou lightener of all 


eyes; 

Thou fall’st to give a brighter beam to 
rise: 

Each tree and shrub wear trammels of thy 
hair, 

But these are wires for none but kings to 
wear. 


For these we should probably read 
hers. The play is as carelessly printed 
as it was carelessly composed. 


The gentle minutes, crowned with crystal 
flowers, 

Losing their youths, are grown up perfect 
hours 

To hasten my delight: the bashful moon, 

That since her dalliance with Endymion 

Durst never walk by day, is under sail. 

What follows is pretty and musical, but 

these are the best lines. 

Shakespeare and Heywood have both 
touched smilingly on the “infinite 
variety” in style and subject of their 
contemporary playwrights; neither has 
included in his list of the sundry sorts 
and kinds of play then aiming at popu- 
larity or bidding for success one curious 
and interesting class, generally perhaps 
interesting on historical rather than lit- 
erary grounds: the biographical drama. 
There are better and there are worse 
examples of this kind than “The Trav- 
els of Three English Brothers;” the 
anonymous play of “Sir Thomas More,” 
which has scenes and passages in it of 
a quiet beauty and grave charm pe- 
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culiar to the unknown and unconjec- 
turable writer, is very much better, and 
probably the finest existing poem of its 
class; “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” by the 
new or German Shakespeare, must alike 
in reason and in charity be hopefully ac- 
cepted as the worst. The curious and 
amorphous play in which three men of 
genius—no competent reader of their 
remaining works will deny the claim to 
that distinction of Rowley, of Wilkins, 
or of Day—took it by turns to dash off 
a sketch of incidents supplied by report, 
and to compile a supplement of inven- 
tions huddled up at random, is almost 
equally interesting and disappointing to 
a student of heroic biography or a lover 
of the drama which depends on adven- 
ture and event. Heywood was the man 
who should have undertaken this sub- 
ject; he would have made out of it a 
simple and a noble work of artless and 
unconscious art. The three adventur- 
ous brothers, whose doings and suffer- 
ings, wise or unwise and deserved or 
undeserved, can hardly be remembered 
without sympathy by any not unworthy 


countryman of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Richard Burton, do not seem to have 
made any complaint of the liberties 
taken by their three volunteer laureates 
with their persons or their names, their 


characters or their experiences. And 
yet the representation of a Christian 
hero, who might conceivably and quite 
possibly have been sitting among the 
audience, fastened in the stocks and 
distended on the rack before the eyes of 
“the great Turk,” must make a modern 
Englishman feel that the honest and 
admiring enthusiasm of a dramatic poet 
no greater than Rowley or Wilkins or 
Day might be almost more terrible as an 
infliction than the pitiless and unscrupu- 
lous animosity of Aristophanes or 
Shakespeare or Moliére. Cleon or Lucy 
or Cotin may have held up his head and 
smiled upon the foolish and vulgar 
spectator who could imagine him acces- 
sible or vulnerable by the satire of “The 
Knights,” or “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” or “Les Femmes Savantes;’ 
an English gentleman must have been 
a very Stoic if he could so far sacrifice 
his natural instinct of personal reserve 
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and noble shyness as to abstain from 
wincing at his exhibition or exposure as 
a hero and a martyr, on the chance that 
the groundlings might be kindled and 
stimulated by his example to a keener 
sense of religious or patriotic duty. 

The quaint and original prologue to 
this singular play is perceptibly and 
demonstrably the work of Rowley; who, 
though assuredly no dunce, would seem 
to have anticipated the brilliant and 
convenient theory of certain modern 
dunces that good metre and musical 
verse must needs imply tenuity of 
meaning and deficiency of thought— 
as in the notorious and lamentable in- 
stances of Coleridge and Shelley, whose 
melodious emptiness and vacuous 
efflorescence of mere color and mere 
sound were so justly and so loudly 
derided and deplored by contemporary 
criticism. The singular point in Row- 
ley’s case is that he really could write 
excellent good verse if he chose, but 
usually preferred to hobble and stagger 
rather than walk steady or run straight. 
Lamb, who liked him so well, and took 
such pleasure in culinary humor, must 
surely have missed this curious illustra- 
tion of the process by which fact has to 
be trimmed up with fiction for the pur- 
poses of the historic stage. 


Who gives a fowl] unto his cook to dress 

Likewise expects to have a fowl again; 

Though in the cook’s laborious workman- 
ship 

Much may be diminisht, somewhat added, 

(The loss of feathers and the gain of 
sauce), 

Yet in the back surrender of this dish 

It is, and. may be truly called, the same. 

Such are our «cts: should our tedious Muse 

Pace the p* «ticulars of our travellers, 

Five days would break the limits of our 
scenes 

But to express the shadows: therefore we 

(Leaving the feathers and some needless 
stuff) 

Present you with the fairest of our feast, 

Clothing our truth within an argument 

Fitting the stage and your attention, 

Yet not so hid but that she may appear 

To be herself, even truth. 


Eccentric in expression as this apol- 
ogy may seem, I know not where to look 
for an apter or happier explanation and 
vindication of the method by which the 
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nudity and aridity of mere casual fact 
must needs be clothed and vivified by 
poetry or fiction with the likeness and 
the spirit of enduring and essential 
truth. The symbol or emblem is less 
refined and ingenious than that of “The 
Ring and the Book,” but hardly less 
exact in its aptitude of application. 

A curious use of a word which con- 
veys to modern English ears none but a 
very different meaning may be noted in 
the dedication, where the authors ex- 
press a modest wish to have “a safe 
harbor and umbrage for our well-will- 
ing yet weak labors.” One or two nec- 
essary corrections or completions of an 
obviously defective text may be worth 
transcription :— 

Refrain therefore, and [know,] whate’er 
you are (page 38). 

I thank thee: less [or more] I cannot give 
thee (page 45). 

An over austere or impatient critic 
might set down his opinion that the 
opening scene of “Law Tricks” was 
less like the professional writing of a 
sane adult than the furtive scribbling of 
a clever child; that a few pretty verses 
sprinkled here and there throughout the 
infantile five acts of this innocent little 
play could hardly carry weight enough 
with even the most uncritical reader to 
make him doubt whether a schoolboy 
with a touch of ambition to give some- 
thing like shape to his rudest fancy and 
something of color to his crudest emo- 
tion might not have written it against 
time between school hours—and hesi- 
tated to submit it to the judicial and 
jocose opinion of any but his most inti- 
mate and most closely coeval friend; 
that the two pages are the only satisfac- 
tory figures in it—their elders, virtuous 
or murderous, being comically rather 
than lamentably like the creatures of 
such a boy’s brain. The mention of 
“Justice Slender” in the first scene is 
noticeable as an early and blundering 
reference to the text of a play which, 
though published four years before, can 
hardly have been known to Day except 
on the stage; the hastiest reader of 
Shakespeare’s first rough draft could 
hardly have confused the two immortal 
cousins as the memory of a playgoer 
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who had but once seen it acted may ap- 
parently if not evidently have done. 
The dialogue is sometimes bright and 
pleasant; it shoots and sparkles through 
the rhyming retort of fencing epigrams 
as lightly and gracefully as Shake- 
speare’s in any of his earliest and idlest 
wit-combats or encounters of fancy. 
There are not a few notable words and 
phrases in the text worth registering 
for an English dictionary that should be 
worthy to stand beside Littré’s; and 
there are touches of humor illustrative 
of manners which might repay the no- 
tice of a social historian. This passage. 
for instance, anticipates the aristo- 
cratic satire of Etherege: “Still in the 
bogs of melancholy! ‘tis staler than 
tobacco: not so much but the singing 
cobbler is grown melancholy. and cor- 
rects shoes in humor; fie on't!’' That 
modern American slang has its roots in 
old or obsolete English is a truth once 
more attested by this curious passage: 
“Why, she is of my near affinity! 
Should I see my near affinity go in tat- 
ters!” (Act IL. se. 1.) It may possibly 
be just worth notice that the same 
speaker in a later scene echoes the 
famous and defiant query of Ancient 
Pistol, “Have we not Hiren here?” and 
it seems to me certainly worth while to 
note a singularly modern or modern- 
sounding use of a commonplace adjec- 
tive just afterwards: “We will be odd in 
all things.” I do not know whether 
camp-ball and football be the same 
game, but I should guess so from Tom 

1 For “doubt” (Act II. se 1; we must obviously 
read “doubted”’—certainly not *‘do’t” which is 
hardly sense, as tobacco is not exactly an aphro- 
disiac. Profligate the prince is, says the jesting 
speaker ; “and that which makes him doubted 
most, he is in love with the Indian punk Tobacco,”’ 
In the ninth line of page 23 “induce” is of course 
a misprint for “endure.” In the second line of 
page 42 a stage direction has crept into the text ; 
the words ‘‘discover Lurdo behind the arras’’ can 
only mean “Lurdo is discovered ;" as part of the 
speech into which the printer has jumbled them 
they aremere nonsense, In the sixth line of the 
pretty rhyming scene which follows, the word 
*“ away " is a palpable mistake for “awry.” The 
right reading is pathetic and consistent; the 
wrong reading stultifies a very graceful pas- 
sage. On page 78 there are two consecutive and 
curious errors: “‘ungive” for “‘ungyve” (unfetter) 
and ‘‘Heate” for “Hecate.” 
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Strowd’s offer (“The Blind Beggar of 
Bednal Green,” vy. i.) to “play gole at 
“amp-ball.” Football was then held a 
plebeian game—witness Shakespeare, to 
say nothing of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Anyhow the word is a rare one. 

There is about as much substance in 
“Humor out of Breath” as in a broken 
thread of gossamer; but even in the 
slightest and lightest of dramatic play- 
things misconstructed by the very clum- 
siest craftsmen who opened their toy- 
shop on the stage of Shakespeare there 
is a touch, a hint, an indication of some- 
thing more graceful and fanciful and 
child-like in its pretty silly idleness or 
way wardness or incompetence than can 
be found among the wares of earlier or 


later “factors for the scene.” Mr. 
Bullen’s generous commendation of 


such merit as may be discovered in ac- 
tion or in character by a kindly or 
friendly reader will be accepted rather 
than controverted by a reasonably good- 
humored critic; who nevertheless may 
be expected to regret that a little more 
than the less than little which has been 
was not made of the faintly pencilled 
outlines and suggestions which promise 
now and then something better than we 
find realized in this unsteady and head- 
long little play. The divine and uni- 
versal influence of Shakespeare lends it 
something of life and light and charm; 
we feel once more that the very hum- 
blest and hastiest of his faithful and 
loyal followers has something to give 
us which no later stage poet of more 
vigorous and serious ability, no Dryden 
or Otway or Southerne or Rowe, can 
give. There is more merit in the least 
of these four playwrights, whichever he 
may be, than it is now the fashion to 
allow him; but in all those later days of 
luminous decadence there was but one 
of their kind who could write a verse 
or two after the manner of the Shake- 
spearean age in its earliest and simplest 
expression of dramatic rapture by alter- 
nate or elegiac rhyme. No competent 
judge of poetic style would assign the 
following verses to a poet or a dramatist 
of the Restoration. 

Why was I destined to be born above, 
By midwife Honor to the light conveyed, 
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Fame’s darling, the bright infant of high 


love, 

Crowned, and in Empire’s golden cradle 
laid; 

Rocked by the hand of empresses, that 
yield 

Their sceptres formed to rattles for my 
hand, 

Born to the wealth of the green floating 
field, 


And the rich dust of all the yellow land? 


Any one who knows anything of the 
subject, if asked to name at a venture 
the author of these last two lovely lines, 
would assuredly name Tennyson. 
They belong to Nathaniel Lee, and oc- 
cur in the first scene of the most hope- 
lessly and obviously delirious or lunatic 
performance that surely can ever have 
got itself acted. I wish I could find 
anything in Day so wholly and so de- 
lightfully worthy of the hand which 
wrote the lovely scene of lyric and 
romantic courtship between Antipholus 
of Syracuse and Luciana; but there is 
some light faint breath of the luminous 
April air which stirs and shines through 
every scene of Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays in the opening of this fantastic 
little comedy. And there is something 
of a higher note in the utterance of the 
banished duke’s irreconcilable’ son, 
when he refuses to acquiesce with his 
father and sisters in submission to 
adversity without hope of retribution or 
restoration, but repudiates all treacher- 
means of revenge on their sup- 
planter. 


ous 


I will not play the coward, kill him first 
And send my challenge after. 

This almost tragic figure, which might 
have been borrowed from Marston and 
tempered or toned down in the borrow- 
ing, seems to bring luck toe the lesser and 
gentler poet; the character of his mis- 
tress takes something of life and charm 
on it when he leaves her, rejected and 
contemptuous, and the page to whom 
she has confessed that she “cannot live 
without him” replies, “O that he knew 
it, lady!” The rejoinder is worthy of a 
greater and more famous dramatist. 
“He does: he would never have left me 
else. He does.” And the wrangling 
and love-making dialogue that follows 
is worthy either of Marston or of Jon- 
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son. But on the whole this play might 


not unjustly be described as Marston 


and water. Antonio, though he has 
some very pretty and fanciful verses to 
say, is a very thin “moonshine shadow” 
of Andrugio. But in lighter things the 
lighter touch of Day is graceful and 
pleasant enough; the scene of blind 
man’s buff in which the prisoner 
escapes by the help of his princess and 
her page, and leaves his gaoler in gaol, 
is as pretty an interlude of farce as 
even Moliére could have devised by way 
of relief to the graver interest of 
romantic comedy. 

In the moral and satirical allegory of 
the scholar’s pilgrimage, for the sur- 
vival or revival of which Day and we 
owe sincere thanks to Mr. Bullen, the 
opening attack on the tricks of trades- 
men is noticeable for a realistic force of 
humor not unworthy of Dekker. The 
wealth of curious terms and phrases 
would amply repay the research of a 
social historian or an intelligent lexi- 
cographer.? There are such vivid and 
picturesque touches in the description 
of “Poneria, or Sin,” as would be 
famous if they had but had the luck to 
be laid on by the handof no better a poet 
than Bunyan. For example: “Her hair, 
that hung in loose trammels about her 
shoulders, like fine threads of gold, 
seemed like a curled flame that burns 
downwards.” The entire allegory is 
alive with ingenious and imaginative 
invention of incident and symbol. 
There are touches of genuine if not very 
subtle or recondite humor in the seven- 
teenth “tractate:” the description of “a 
kind of justice in law” and his house- 
hold is hardly unworthy of Fielding or 
of Dickens; and “the new vicar, made 
out of an old friar that had been twice 
turned at a religion-dresser’s,” is a 

1 In the third line of the second speech of this 
play there is an obviously ridiculous misprint: 
the “steeds still armed” could only have been 
“banded with steel,” not “branded” or fired. 

2 In his description of Envy, Day uses the word 
“hag” as a masculine substantive, and Anger he 
defines as “a right low country boot-haler.” 
The rare word “swelted” which occurs in the 
sixth tractate —‘‘the beauteous flowers were 
nothing ‘else but swelted weeds”—is apparently 
another form of ** wilted ” 
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clergyman fit to stand beside the rev- 
erend and immortal figure of Parson 
Trulliber. In the nineteenth tractate it 
is curious to come once more upon the 
old medizeval fable or allegory of 
human life as a tree growing in the side 
of a gulf or pit, with God as a raging 
lion and the devil as a fiery serpent 
above it and beneath, and the white 
mouse Day and the black mouse Night 
ever nibbling at the root of it.* 

The best known or rather the least 
unknown of Day’s works belongs to the 
same category of allegorical satire. 
Leigh Hunt, who spoke of it with his 
usual and unfailing charm of sympa- 
thetic and sensitive appreciation in that 
delightful book which will always be 
especially cherished by all to whom his 
genius and Richard Doyle’s are dear, 
was as right as might have been ex- 
pected in his objection that the charac- 
ters who play their parts in “The DPar- 
liament of Bees” were unlike the 
makers of honey to them 
fairly in sight of the laziest and most 
indulgent fancy. He knew this quaint 
and queer and beautiful poem only by 
the extracts given in Lamb’s priceless 
“Specimens,” and consequently could 
not guess that it was mainly intended 
as a direct and obvious presentation, 
satirical or panegyrical, of contem- 
porary and characteristic types of men 
and women under the merely nominal 
and transparent form of bees. It is a 
real pity that the happy and happy- 
making author of “A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla” should never have read 
even the title of the original version un- 
earthed by the deservedly fortunate and 
thankworthy research of Mr. Bullen: 
“An old Manuscript containing the Par- 
liament of Bees, found in a hollow tree 
in a garden at Hybla, in a strange lan- 
guage, and now faithfully translated 
into easy English verse by John Day. 
Cantabrig.”—who ventures to append 
the motto chosen by Shakespeare for 
the first book which ever bore on its 
title-page the most illustrious of all 
mortal or immortal names. Balzac, if 


too 


represent 


3 In the seventh tractate there is a curious 
phrase which is new tome: “he is his own as sure 


asa club.” 
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not Hugo, might have been interested 
to learn from the dedication “how 
Lewis the eleventh (of that name) king 
of France took notice, and bountifully 
rewarded a decayed gardener, who pre- 
sented him with a bunch of carrots.” 

The partnership of Dekker in this 
work, detected and verified by Mr. 
Bullen, is confirmed beyond all question 
by comparison of the good metre in the 
charming sixth scene with the scanda- 
lously slip-shod verse which here and 
there disfigures those which precede and 
follow it: a perverse and villanous 
defect peculiar to Dekker alone among 
all his fellows; a sin out of which even 
the merciless lash of Ben Jonson failed 
to whip him into repentance and refor- 
mation. The changes from the manu- 
script in the printed text are sometimes 
at least such improvements as trans- 
figure rather poor verse into really good 
poetry; and sometimes of a much more 
dubious kind. A passage which does 
not reappear in the printed “Parliament 
of Bees,” but recurs in Dekker’s ““Won- 
der of a Kingdom,” seems to me better 
expressed in its original manuscript 
form. 


He that will read my acts of charity 

Shall find them writ in ashes, which the 
wind 

Shall scatter ere he spells them. 


In the text of Dekker’s play we find this 
surely inferior version:— 


He that will read the wasting of my gold 
Shall find it writ in ashes, which the wind 
Will scatter ere he spends it. 

But if Wordsworth, Landor, and even 
Tennyson, did not always change for 
the better, we can hardly expect a more 
infallible felicity in revision from 
Dekker or from Day. 

That the third “Character” belongs to 
Dekker seems to me evident from the 
cancelled couplet which announces 
without introducing an important figure 
in “The Wonder of a Kingdom,” the 
disowned and impoverished brother of 
the profligate and ruffianly braggart. 
As that gallant and ill-requited soldier 
is the next “Character,” this scene must 
also, I presume, be Dekker’s. But it is 


Day, I think, who touches the loath- 
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some lips of the typical and eternal 
poetaster—sycophant and _ slanderer, 
coward and liar—with indirect and in- 
voluntary praise of Persius. I doubt 
whether Dekker could have construed 
a dozen consecutive lines of the noble 
young Roman stoic. 

How Day could have had the heart to 
cancel some of the sweetest lines he 
ever wrote I cannot conjecture; but the 
strange fact is that these pretty verses 
were struck away from the sixth and 
gracefullest scene of the most delightful 
little poem he has left us. 


A pair of suns move in his spherelike eyes; 

Were I love’s pirate, he should be my 
prize. 

Only his person lightens all the room, 

For where his beauty shines night dares 
not come, 

His frown would school a tyrant to be 
meek; 

Love’s chronicle is painted on his cheek, 

Where lilies and fresh roses spread so high 

As death himself to see them fade would 
die. 

This passage can hardly have been 
eancelled because the characteristics of 
fascinating youth described in it were 
rather human than apiarian; the whole 
poem, on that score, would at once de- 
serve the castigation of fire. 

The seventh interlude, brightly and 
lightly written after the ready fashion 
of Dekker, has just the straightforward 
simplicity of his satire in its caricatures 
of parsimony and prodigality, with 
something of his roughness and laxity 
in metre. In the ninth and tenth we 
find him again, and recognize in each 
the first shape or sketch of yet another 
scene in the tragicomedy to which so 
much was transferred from this as yet 
unpublished poem. The eighth, a 
sequel or counterpart to the sixth, is no 
less evidently the work of Day; as 
smooth and musical in metre, as ex- 
travagant and fantastic in conceit. The 
two sweet and graceful scenes which 
wind up the pretty and fanciful weft 
of this lyric and satiric poem are per- 
haps the best evidence left us of Day’s 
especial and delightful gift; fresh, 
bright, and delicate as the spirit and 
the genius of the poet and critic who dis- 
covered him, and gave his modest and 
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gentle name the imperishable and most 
enviable honor of association with the 
name of Lamb. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





From Cosmopolis. 
BEGGARS. 

Often when I had related to my 
friends some of my painful experiences 
with beggars, and they laughed at me, 
“Wait,” I said, “l shall have my re- 
venge; and when I am unfit to do any- 
thing else, I shall write a book about 
beggars.” Now it has sometimes hap- 
pened to me of late that, when I had sat 
down to do the work to which I have 
been accustomed for so many years, I 
could not get on at all, or if by a great 
effort of will I managed to do some- 
thing, it was of no use, and had to be 
done again. I felt, therefore, that the 
time had come for rest, or, at all events, 
for a change of occupation, and, though 
I had not yet sufficient time to spare for 
writing a whole book on beggars, I 
thought I might jot down a few of my 
experiences, not only as an amusement 
to myself, but possibly as a useful les- 
son to some of my friends. It seems to 
me that my experience has been large, 
larger than that of most of my ac- 
quaintances. Why, I cannot tell; but 
beggars, and extremely clever beggars 
too, have evidently singled me out as an 
easy prey. They seem to have imagined 
—in fact, they told me so again and 
again—that I was a rich man, and could 
well afford to help a poor beggar. They 
little knew how hard I have had to 
work through life to keep myself afloat, 
and to live as I was expected to live 
among my wealthy colleagues at Ox- 
ford. They would have smiled incredu- 
lously, if I had told them how many 
hours, nay, how many weeks, a poor 
scholar has often to do the hardest 
drudgery without getting a shilling for 
his work. 

Some of my beggar acquaintances 
were so clever and so well educated that 
they might easily have made a living for 
themselves; but, as one of them told me 
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when I thought I had made him thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself, and quite 
confidential, they preferred begging to 
any other kind of occupation. “Talk of 
shooting partridges or pheasants,” he 
said, “talk of racing or gambling, there 
is no sport like begging. There must 
always be risk in sport, and the risk in 
begging is very great. You are fight- 
ing,” my informant said, “against tre- 
mendous odds. You ring at the door, 
and you must first of all face a servant, 
who generally scrutinizes you with 
great suspicion, and declines to take 
your name or your card, unless you 
have a clean shirt and a decent pair of 
boots. Then, after you have been ad- 
mitted to the presence, you have to 
watch every expression of your enemy 
or your friend, as the case may be. You 
have to face the cleverest people in the 
world, and you know all the time that 
the slightest mistake in your looks or in 
the tone of your voice may lead to ruin. 
You may be kicked out of the house, and 
if you meet with a high-minded and 
public-spirited gentleman, who does 
not mind trouble and expense, you may 
find yourself in the hands of the police 
for trying to obtain money under false 
pretences. No,” he concluded, “I have 
known in my time what hunting and 
shooting, and gambling are; but I assure 
you there is no sport like begging.” 
What is one to do with such a visitor 
-—in appearance, in manners, and in lan- 
guage, quite a gentleman, or a ci-devant 
gentleman, a man who has been at a 
university, and who, when asked, will 
translate a page of Homer to you very 
fairly, who bears, of course, a noble 
name, and has friends, as he gives you 
to understand, in every court of Europe 
—what is one to do with him, if not to 
accelerate his departure by means of a 
small gift, for which he is generally 
very grateful? But that is really the 
worst one can do. For, on the strength 
of it, your noble sportsman will go to 
other covers, to all your friends, tell 
them that you have helped him, describe 
your generosity, your room, your dog, 
your cat, and thus among your unsus- 
pecting friends secure a fresh bag, 
dearer to him, if you may believe him, 
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than any 
partridges. 

The information which these beggars 
possess is quite astounding. They have 
stepped into my room, and given me the 
most minute information about my 
friends and relations in Germany, who 
live in a small and little-known town, 
describing their houses, their gardens, 
their dogs—everything, in fact, to show 
that they had been on the most familiar 
terms with them. This happened to me 
some years ago when the organization 
among the foreign beggars in London 
was far more perfect than it is, or seems 
to be, at present. It may be, of course, 
that they know that an old fox who has 
been hunted again and again is difficult 
to catch. Anyhow, I have not of late 
heard of any such exploits as, unfor- 
tunately, I have had to suffer from in 
former years. 

It was after the Schleswig-Holstein 
war, in about 1850, that one morning a 
young military-looking man _ stepped 
into my room. He limped, and told me 
he had still a ball in his leg, which must 
be removed. He presented himself as 
an officer in the Danish Army—the only 
officer who had joined the rebels, the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners—and had been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Idstedt 
in 1850. He described most graphically 
how he was confronted with his former 
Danish comrades, how his epaulettes 
were torn off, how his sword was 
broken, and he himself sent to a military 
prison, previous, as he thought, to being 
fusillé for high treason. All this nat- 
urally appealed to my sympathy, and 
then he went on telling me, in the most 
confidential way, that when sentence of 
death was pronounced against him, he 
knew quite well that it would never be 
carried out, because the queen of Den- 
mark was his dearest friend, and would 
never have allowed such a_ thing. 
“Give me some paper,” he said; “I must 
write to my beloved queen, and tell her 
I am safe in England. She will be in 
deep distress till she hears of me.” He 
sat down and wrote a letter, which he 
wished me to read. I only saw the be- 
ginning of it: that was quite enough; it 
was in a style which only the most de- 


number of pheasants and 
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used. That 
supplied the 


voted lover could have 
letter was stamped—l 

stamps—dropped into the pillar-post, 
sent to Copenhagen, and must have 
been delivered to the queen, though I 
doubt its being preserved in the royal 
archives. And that was not all. In a 
few days a letter came from Copen- 
hagen, delivered by post, which again I 


was asked to read, but declined. I did 
not wish to pry into state or court 
secrets. But all this showed, at all 


events, how cleverly the whole scheme 
had been laid, so that a confederate 
could send from Copenhagen a letter 
apparently written by the queen, in an- 
swer to a letter despatched to her a few 
days before. I was completely taken 
in. The young officer went to London 
to have the ball extracted. I doubt now 
whether there was any ball to extract. 
There he made many acquaintances, 
and was helped by some very influential 
people. I remember one, who after- 
wards rose to the highest post in the 
Diplomatic Service, and was at that 
time known among his friends as never 
having a five-pound note in his posses- 
sion. He gave him £10, and when I 
asked him, “But where in the world did 
you get that ten-pound note?’ he used, 
as was his wont, very strong language, 
and said, “I borrowed it from the porter 
at my club.” This little comedy went 
on for some time. The man himself 
must have enjoyed his sport thoroughly, 
and he never lost his presence of mind. 
I still think that he must have been at 
one time in the Danish Service, as he 
possessed very accurate information 
about Danish officials and Danish af- 
fairs in general, though in what capac- 
ity he served his country and his queen 


has never been found out. His osten- 
sible correspondence with the queen 
continued for some time. Even remit- 


tances arrived, as we were told, from 
his royal patroness, but most of his 
funds were drawn, I am sorry to say, 
from English pockets, and might have 
served some better purpose. As far as 
I remember—for I am trying to recall 
events that happened nearly fifty years 


ago—a collection was made for our 


clever adventurer, and he left England 
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uninjured to look for more dupes in the 
United States. 

Though I might have learnt a lesson, 
I have to confess that hardly a month 
passed without something of the kind 
happening to me. Few swindlers were 
so Clever or had their schemes so beau- 
tifully prepared as my Danish friend, 
but I generally felt whenever I was 
taken in that I could hardly have acted 
differently. Nay, when I mustered 
courage to say “No,” I often regretted 
it. Let me give an instance. A gentle- 
man steps into your room, tells you that 
he has been robbed, offers you his gold 
watch, and asks you to lend him a 
pound to pay his bill at the hotel. What 
are you to do? I declined to advance 
any money, particularly as my visitor 
behaved rather like a sturdy beggar, 
and what was the consequence? He 
broke out into violent abuse, mentioned 
a number of newspapers whose corre- 
spondent he professed to be, and told 
me I should rue the day when I had in- 
sulted him. And it was not a vain 
threat. From time to time I received 
extracts, not indeed from the Times or 
the Débats or the Augsburger Zeitung, but 
from some obscure local papers, with 
violent tirades against me as an ig 
noramus. as a Jesuit, as a Geiman spy, 
as a hard-hearted miser, ete. Fer all I 
know the man may have been in mo- 
mentary distress, but was [ io open a 
pawnbroker’s shop in my house? 

There was a time, and it lasted for 
several years, when a man, though he 
never tried his hand on me, victimized 
a large number of my friends. He 
ealled himself my brother, evidently 
unaware of the fact that I never had a 
brother. He must have taken the 
“Ciergy List,” for week after week 
came letters from my friends, mostly 
clergymen in London who had known 
me at Oxford and who had been swin- 
dled by my brother. 

Twice the Times was kind enough to 
print a letter from me in large type to 
warn my friends. It was of no use. I 
seldom went to London without some 
friend coming up to me and asking after 
my brother, or expressing himself thor- 
oughly ashamed of having allowed him- 
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self to be so stupidly victimized by a 
common impostor. One friend told me 
that he was so convinced that the man 
was a swindler that he had him turned 
out of the house. But then it struck 
him that after all the man might really 
be my brother, who only wanted a ticket 
to go to Oxford, so he rushed into the 
street after him, apologized, and pressed 
a sovereign into his hand. “There were 
telegraphs in those days, and why did 
you not telegraph to me?’ I said. But 
my brother went on unabashed. He 
once called at the house of Lord W., 
telling the old story of having been 
robbed, and wanting a ticket to go to 
Oxford to see his dear brother. Lord 


W. was not to be taken in so easily, but 
Lady W., who came into the room and 
heard the story, said to the young man: 
“Perhaps you are not aware that you 
are speaking to a very near relation of 
your brother, who is the husband of my 


niece?’ The man never flinched, but 
was rushing up to Lady W. to shake 
hands most affectionately and to em- 
brace her, if she had not beaten a sud- 
den retreat. Lord W. was quite con- 
vinced that the man was an impudent 
beggar, took him to the front door, and 
told him to be gone. “Would you tell 
your servant to call a cab for me,” he 
said, “to go to the station?’ A servant, 
who was present, hailed a cab. “Please 
to give the man half-a-crown,” my 
brother said. The half-crown was 
given, and the man got away unharmed, 
and having swindled one of the clever- 
est financial men in London out of half- 
a-crown. Only a few minutes after, my 
wife called at her aunt’s house, and 
regretted that she was just too late to 
make the personal ac- 
quaintance of my lost brother. 

After carrying on this business for 
more than two years in England, and 
chiefly in London, the place seems to 
have become too hot at last. He van- 
ished from the soil of England without 
ever having called on his brother at 
Oxford, and the next I heard of him 
was through friends in New 
Zealand, who had suffered as others had 
suffered before in England. 

The worst of such experiences is that 


long-desired 


some 
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they make us very hard-hearted. One 
believes nothing that a man tells one 
who comes begging to the door. And 
yet how much of real misery there is! 
It is a problem which really seems to 
admit of no solution. Of course we 
must not expect angels to come to us in 
the disguise of beggars. All beggars 
are more or less disreputable; not one 
of them would venture to tell the true 
story of his life. Yet they generally 
have something to say for themselves, 
and they hardly know the mischief they 
are doing by makingit impossible for any 
one with any self-respect to believe the 
old, old stories which they are telling. 
They say, “What can we do? We must 
say something to appeal to your pity, 
and the unvarnished tale of our life is 
too long and too dry, and not likely to 
excite your sympathy.” All this is true, 
but what is to be done to alleviate or to 
cure this terrible evil of poverty and 
beggary? Nothing really seems to re- 
main but to adopt the example of the 
Buddhists, and give to the beggar a rec- 
ognized status in society. The Buddh- 
ists have no poor rates, but whoever 
is admitted to the brotherhood has a 
right to go round the village or the town 
once or twice a day, to hold out his beg- 
ging bowl, and to take home to his mon- 
astery whatever is given him. No 
householder likes these Bhikshus or 
beggars to depart from his house with- 
out having received a gift, however 
small, while the Bhikshu himself is not 
degraded, but enjoys, on the contrary. 
the same respect which the begging 
friars enjoyed during the Middle Ages. 
Even in later times we hear in Scotland 
of the Gaberlunzie men, and elsewhere 
of Bedesmen, Bluegowns, etc., all form- 
ing a kind of begging fraternity, and 
having a recognized position in society. 


Free above Scot-free, that observe no 
laws, 

Obey no governor, use no religion, 

But what they draw from their own 


ancient custom, 
Or constitute themselves, yet they are no 
rebels, 
Antiquary, chap. xii. 
All this is extinct now, but the beggar is 
not extinct, and never will be, as we are 
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told. What then is to be done, for we 
are all more or less responsible for their 
existence? It seems to me that there is 
only one thing to be done, namely to 
give up, every one of us, whatever 
quotum of our income we think right, 
and to hand it over to such societies as 
take the trouble to find out for ourselves 
some not quite undeserving poor. Our 
Charity Organization Society does no 
doubt much good, but it should have an- 
other branch, the members of which 
should be understood to give, say, a 
tenth part, or any other quotum of their 
annual income for charitable purposes. 
Such a society existed formerly. The 
members of it were not subjected to any 
inquisitorial questions. They simply 
declared that they would devote a cer- 
tain quotum of their income to the alle- 
viation of poverty, and they were left 
perfectly free to do it each in his own 
way. What has become of that so- 
ciety? The organizer and leading spirit 
of it died, and no one seems to have 
taken it up again. 

There is, however, one class of beg- 
gars and impostors more objectionable 
than any—people who do not beg for 
money, but borrow it, and never mean 
to return either the money or any 
thanks. I have known of a good many 
cases where young men visiting Oxford 
make acquaintances among the under- 
graduates, are invited to dinner in col- 
lege, and not only borrow from their 
young companions, but, introduced by 
their young friends, run up bills among 
the tradesmen of the town, and then 
quietly slip away, leaving their friends 
to satisfy their creditors as best they 
ean. All this goes on, and it seems im- 
possible to stop it. Even if now and 
then these swindlers make a mistake, 
and place themselves within reach of 
the law, what satisfaction is it to keep 
them in prison for a month or two? No 
one knows their real names. They are 
boarded and fed at the expense of the 
country, and enjoy a little rest from 
their labors. That is all. They go in 
and come out of prison as if nothing had 
happened, and all they have learnt in 
prison is how to be more eareful in 
future. 
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Who can doubt that there is much 
poverty and suffering, even undeserved 
suffering, among the poor, more particu- 
larly among poor foreigners in London. 
The Society for the Relief of Foreign- 
ers in Distress does much, but that 
much is but like a drop of milk in an 
ocean of salt water. The stories of the 
applicants printed each year, and care- 
fully sifted by the committee, are 
simply heartrending. And those who 
go to see for themselves often wish they 
had never crossed the thresholds of 
these hovels in which whole families 
live huddled up together, hungry, sick, 
dying, dead. One feels utterly hopeless 
and helpless at the sights one sees. One 
might as well jump into the Atlantic to 
save a sinking vessel and a drowning 
crew as to attempt to rescue this drown- 
ing humanity. 

And men, after all, can help them- 
selves. They can work, they may fight 
and beg, and even steal, and be sent to 
prison. But what is the fate of the 
poor unfortunate women! 

There is one more class of beggars, 
though they would indignantly protest 
against such a name, who have given 
me great trouble. They are gentlemen 
who have something to sell and who are 
willing to sell it to you as a great favor. 
In Oxford these gentlemen have gener- 
ally manuscripts to sell, ancient, valu- 
able, unique. As I spent a good deal of 
my time at the Bodleian Library, and 
was there every day for several years 
as Oriental librarian, I made some curi- 
ous acquaintances. The most interest- 
ing was that of the famous forger 
Simonides. Fortunately his fame had 
preceded him. There had been a full 
account of his doings and misdoings 
abroad, yet he arrived quite unabashed 
with a box full of Greek MSS. I had 
warned our librarian, the Rev. H. O. 
Coxe, and it was amusing to watch the 
two when their pourparlers began. 
Simonides—so called, not because he 
was a descendant of the poet Simon- 
ides, but (with a long 7) because his an- 
cestor was one Simon, a Jew—addressed 
the librarian half in ancient Greek, half 
in modern English. He knew both 
equally well. His manners were most 
VoL, XVI. 831 
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engaging. The librarian was equally 
polite, and began to examine some of 
the Greek MSS. “These are of small 
value,” Simonides said, “they are mod- 
ern. What century would you assign 
to them?” The librarian assigned the 
thirteenth century to them, and Simon- 
ides fully agreed. He then went on 
producing MS. after MS., but claiming 
for none of them more than the tenth or 
ninth century. All went on most ami- 
cably, until he produced some fragments 
of an uncial Greek MS. The librarian 
opened his eyes wide, and, examining 
them very carefully, put some of them 
aside for further consideration. Be- 
coming more and more confident, 
Simonides at last produced a real treas- 
ure. “This,” he said, “ought to repose 
nowhere but in the Bodleian Library. 
And what century would you assign to 
it, Mr. Librarian?’ Simonides said, with 
a smile and a respectful bow. Mr. Coxe 
turned over a few pages, and, looking 
very grave, though never quite without 
his usual twinkle, “The second half of 
the nineteenth century, sir,” he said, 
“and now pack up your MSS. and Apage 
(Begone).” 

Simonides did as. he was told, and, 
with an injured expression, walked 
away. Next day he wrote a Greek let- 
ter to the librarian, bitterly complaining 
about the Apage, and offering some more 
MSS. for his inspection. But all was in 
vain; too much had been discovered 
about him in the mean time. He was 
certainly a most extraordinary man—a 
scholar who, if he had applied his in- 
genuity to editing instead of forging 
Greek MSS., might have held a very 
high position. His greatest achieve- 
ment was, of course, the newly discov- 
ered Greek text of the history of ancient 
Egypt by Uranios. The man possessed 
a large quantity of later Greek MSS. It 
seems that in the Eastern monasteries, 
where he sold, he also acquired some 
Greek MSS., by what means we must 
not ask. He tried several of these MSS. 
with chemicals to see whether, as was 
the fashion during the Middle Ages, the 
parchment on which they were written 
had been used before, and the old writ- 
ing scraped off in order to get writing 
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material for some legends of Christian 
saints or other modern compositions. 
When that has been the case, chemical 
appliances bring out the old writing 
very clearly, and he knew that in this 
way some very old and valuable Greek 
texts had been recovered. In that case 
the old uncial writing comes out gener- 
ally in a dark blue, and becomes quite 
legible as underlying the modern Greek 
text. As Simonides was not lucky 
enough to discover or recover an ancient 
Greek text, or what is called a Palimp- 
sest MS., the thought struck him that 
he might manufacture such a treasure, 
which would have sold at a very high 


price. But even this did not satisfy his 
ambition. He might have taken the 


text of the Gospels and written it be- 
tween the lines of one of his modern 
Greek MSS., adding some startling vari- 
ous readings. In that case detection 
would have seemed much more difficult. 
But he soared higher. He knew that a 
man of the name of Uranios had writ- 
ten a history of Egypt, which was lost. 
Simonides made up his mind to write 
himself in ancient Greek a history of 
Egypt such as he thought Uranios might 
have written. 
he was, he chose Bunsen’s “Egypt” and 
Lepsius’ “Chronology” as the authori- 
ties which he faithfully followed. 
After he had finished his Greek text, he 
wrote it in dark blue ink and in ancient 
uncial Greek letters between the letters 
of a Greek MS. of about 1200 A.D. 
Anybody who knows the smaliness of 
the letters in such a MS. can appreciate 
the enormous labor it must have been 
to insert, as it were, beneath and be- 
tween these minute lines of each letter 
the supposed earlier writing of Uranios, 
so that the blue ink should never en- 
croach on the small but true Greek let- 
ters. One single mistake would have 
been fatal, and such is the knowledge 
which antiquaries now possess of the 
exact changes of Greek letters in every 
century that here, too, one single mis- 
take in the outline of the old uncial 
letters would have betrayed the forger. 

When Simonides had finished his 


masterpiece, he boldly offered it to the 
highest 


tribunal, the Royal Berlin 





And, deep and clever as, 
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Academy. The best chemists of the 
time examined it microscopically, and 
could find no flaw. Lepsius, the great 
Egyptologist, went through the whole 
text, and declared that the book could 
not be a forgery, because no one except 
Uranios could have known the names of 
the ancient Egyptian kings and the 
right dates of the various dynasties, 
which were exactly such as he had set- 
tled them in his books. The thought 
that Simonides might have consulted 
these very books never entered any- 
body’s mind. Great was the excitement 
in the camp of the Egyptologists, and, 
though the price demanded by Simon- 
ides was shamefully extravagant, Bun- 
sen persuaded the then king of Prussia, 
Frederick William IV., to pay it and to 
secure the treasure for Berlin. Din- 
dorf, the famous Greek scholar, had 
been entrusted by Simonides with the 
editing of the text, and he had chosen 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford to pub- 
lish the first specimen of it. In the 
mean time unfavorable reports of 
Simonides reached the German news- 
papers, and during a new examination 
of the MS. some irregularities were de- 
tected in the shape of the uncial M, and 
at last one passage was discovered by a 
very strong microscope where the blue 
ink had run across the letters of the 
modern Greek text. No doubt could 
then remain that the whole MS. was a 
forgery. art of it had actually been 
printed at the Clarendon Press, and I 
was able to secure six copies of Din- 
dorf’s pamphlet, which was immedi- 
ately destroyed, and has now become 
one of the scarcest books. After I had 
secured my copy, I read on the first 
page xdr guj Wéary, Which was intended 
for “According to my idea.” I went 
straight to the then Master of Balliol, 
Dr. Scott, of Greek Lexicon fame. I 
asked him whether he thought such an 
expression possible before the fifteenth 
century A.D. He took down his 
Stephanus, but after looking for some 
time and hesitating, he admitted at last 
that such an expression was certainly 
not quite classical. Simonides had, of 
course, to refund the money, and was 
sent to prison, never to appear again in 
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the libraries of Europe. A number of 
his forgeries, however, exist in England, 
in public and private collections; among 
them portraits of the Virgin Mary and 
some of the apostles painted by St. 
Luke, a copy of Homer with a dedica- 
tion from Perikles to the tyrant of Syra- 
kuse, other Greek MSS. written on 
paper made of human skin, etc. His 
forged MS. of Uranios was such a mas- 
terpiece that he was offered £100 for it, 
but he declined, and I have never been 
able to find out what has been the end 
of it. 

Some years afterwards another forger 
of the name of Shapira offered to the 
British Museum some scrolls of parch- 
ment containing the text of the Penta- 
teuch from the hand of Moses. They, 
too, were very closely criticised, and 
were exhibited for some time at the 
Museum; nay, a commission was ap- 
pointed to report on the MS., for which, 
very naturally, an enormous sum was 
demanded. It was perfectly well 
known. of course, among Semitic schol- 
ars that writing for literary purposes 
was unknown at the time of Moses, and 
that the very alphabet used by the 
forger belonged to a much later period. 
Poor Shapira, whose name had already 
become notorious as connected with the 
spurious Moabite antiquities, which he 
had sold at Berlin, professed to be so 
dejected when the fraud was discov- 
ered, a fraud, as he stated, not com- 
mitted by himself, but practised on him 
by some Arabs, that he went to Bel- 
gium, and there, according to the news- 
papers, committed suicide; while some 
of his victims maintained that even then 
the newspaper paragraphs on his sui- 
cide were a forgery, and that he had 
retired from an ungrateful world under 
the veil of a new name. 

It is extraordinary how low a man 
may sink who once takes to this kind of 
trade. A Greek gentleman whom I 
knew, and who moved in the very best 
society in London, who held a respon- 
sible position in a bank, where he was 
trusted with any amount of money, 
roused the suspicions of the authorities 
in the coin collection of the British 
Museum. He possessed himself a very 
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valuable collection of ancient coins, and 
was admitted to all the privileges of a 
special student of numismatics. 

Nearly all the employés ef the British 
Museum were his personal friends, and 
no one would have ventured to doubt 
his honor. However, some unique 
specimens of Greek coins disappeared, 
or rather were found to be replaced by 
inferior specimens. A trap was laid, 
and there remained no doubt that he 
had transferred the better specimens to 
his own collection, substituting inferior 
specimens in his possession. At first no 
one would believe it, but an English 
jury found him guilty, and he was con- 
demned to five years’ penal servitude. 
Great efforts were made by some of the 
foreign ministers, and by the directors 
of the bank in which he had been em- 
ployed, and a pardon was obtained for 
him on condition of his neve, returning 
to England. When, however, inquiries 
were made as to his behavior in the 
hulks where ke had been detained in 
the mean time, it turned out that this 
perfect gentleman had behaved there 
worse than the lowest criminal, so that 
it was quite out of the question to re- 
lease him, and he was kept to serve his 
full sentence. What may have become 
of him afterwards, who knows? But it 
shows how scientific devotion can go 
hand in hand with moral degradation, 
nay, can blunt the conscience to such an 
extent that exchange seems no robbery, 
and even the abstraction of a book from 
a public or private library is looked 
upon as a venial offence. MSS. have 
again and again disappeared from 
libraries, and have been returned after 
the death of the scholar who took them, 
showing, at least, a late repentance. 
But I have also known of cases where 
MSS. seemed to have vanished and sus- 
picion fell on scholars who had con- 
sulted them last, while after a time the 
MSS. turned up again, having been 
placed in a wrong place in the library; 
which, of course, in a large library is 
tantamount to throwing them out of the 
window. 

There was a well-known case in the 
same coin-rooms of the British Museum, 
where, during a visit of a number of 
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gentlemen and ladies, it was observed 
that a very valuable and almost unique 
Sicilian coin had disappeared. All the 
gentlemen present in the room at the 
time had to be searched, and no one ob- 
jected except one. He protested his 
innocence, but declared that nothing 
would induce him to allow his pockets 
to be searched. Ali the other visitors 
were allowed to go home, but he was 
detained while the coin-room was 
swept, and every corner searched once 
more. At last the missing coin was 
found in a chink of the floor. 

Every apology was made to the sus- 
pected person, but he was asked why he 
had strongly objected to being 
searched. He then produced from his 
pocket another specimen of the very 
“I came here,” he said, “to 


sO 


same coin. 
compare my specimen, which is very 
perfect, with the only other specimen 
which is thought to be superior to mine, 
and almost unique in the world. Now, 
suppose,” he added, “that you had not 
found your coin, and had found my 
specimen in my pocket, would anybody 
have believed in my innocence?” 

Such cases will happen, though no 
doubt a man must have been born under 
a very unlucky star to come in for such 
a trial. In most museums such unique 
specimens are now never shown except 
under precautions which make such 
accidents, as well as deliberate thefts, 
almost impossible. 

After all the sad experiences which 
one has had, it is perhaps quite right 
that we should shut our ears and our 
house against all beggars, whether in 
rags or in the disguise of gentlemen. 
But even our servants have hearts, and 
though they have orders not to admit 
beggars, they often are, or imagine they 
are, better judges than ourselves. I 
know that they sometimes give some- 
thing where their masters, rightly or 
wrongly, decline to do anything. Phys- 
ical suffering appeals to them, though 
they also have learnt how beggars who 
ask for a crust of bread throw away 
what has been given them as soon as 
they leave the house. 

I remember once my servant coming 
in and saying, “There is a poor man at 
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the door, I believe he is dying, sir!” I 
confess I did not believe it, but I went 
to see him, and he looked so ill that the 
doctor had to be sent for. The doctor 
declared he was in the last stage of 
consumption, and I was glad to send 
him to the Infirmary. 

He was a poor tailor, a German by 
birth, but who had lived many years in 
England and spoke English perfectly 
Being well taken care of, he got 
better for a time. I went to see him 
and tried to cheer him as well as I 
could. He was surprised to see me, 
and said with a frown, “Why do you 
come to see me?” I said that he seemed 
quite alone in the world, without any 
friends or relations in England. 

“Friends and relations,” he said, “I 
have never had any in all my life.” 

“You had father and mother,” I said. 

“No,” he answered, “I never had. I 
never knew anybody that belonged to 
me. I was brought up at a government 
school for poor children, was appren- 
ticed to a tailor, and when I was quite 
young sent to England, where I have 
been working in different places for 
nearly twenty years. I have never 
begged, and have always been able to 
support myself.” 

He told me the name of the tailor for 
whom he bad been working in Oxford, 
and I received the most satisfactory 
account both from his employer and 
from the men with whom he had been 
working. 

“Why do you come to see me?” he said 


well. 


again and again. “No one has ever 
been kind to me. I want to die; I have 


nothing to care for in this world. The 
few things that belong to me I wish to 
leave to the poor servant girl in the 
house where I have last been at work, 
the little money in my purse may go to 
the Infirmary. I know no one else; no 


one cares for me, or has ever cared 
for me.” 
Who can imagine such a life? With- 


out father or mother, without friends, 
without the sense of belonging to any- 
body, of ever being loved or pitied by a 
single human soul. Even the idea of a 


kind and loving Father in heaven had 
His one wish was 


no meaning for him. 
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to have done with it all. It was no 
trouble to him to leave this world and to 
cease from stitching. He could not 
even express anything like gratitude. 
All he could say was that it was so 
strange that any one should care for 
him, and come to see him. He passed 
away without suffering, anyhow with- 
out a sound of complaint. Whatever he 
left was given to the poor servant girl, 
who was equally surprised that the poor 
tailor should have thought of her. 
What an empty, purposeless life it 
seemed to have been, and yet his, too, 
was a precious soul, and meant to be 
more on earth than a mere sewing 
machine. 

Yes, now and then one can do a little 
good, even to professional beggars; but 
very, very seldom—and it is right that 
such cases should be known and remem- 
bered. The most difficult people to deal 
with are educated young foreigners, 
who always came to me with the same 
tale. Some of them were hardened sin- 
ners, and had to end their visits to Ox- 
ford and to the always open rooms in 
college, with a visit to our gaol. I have 
no doubt that some of them belonged to 
good families, and had received an ex- 
cellent education. Some of them had 
run away from home with a woman 
they had fallen in love with; others may 
have committed crime, mostly 
while serving in the army, and had tried 
to escape punishment by deserting. 
But there were others who had come to 
England to learn English, hoping to 
support themselves by giving lessons, 
for as soon as a foreigner arrives in 
England, he imagines that a dozen peo- 
ple are ready to learn his language, 
which, in many cases, he is quite unable 
to teach. I remember one of this class 
whom, by mere accident, I was able to 
help. He came to me in a ragged and 
very disreputable state. He told me he 
was starving, and wished me to find 
pupils for bim at Oxford. Well, I man- 
aged with some effort to get hold of him 
and shake him. He showed that he 
knew Greek and Latin, and his German 
was that of an educated man. “My 
dear fellow,” I said, “how in the world 
did you sink so low?” He saw that I 


some 
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meant it, and, with tears in his eyes, 
told me his simple, and this time true, 
story. He had been a teacher in a well- 
known German watering-place, and, as 
he had several English pupils, he was 
anxious to perfect himself in English. 
He arrived in London without knowing 
anybody, and with but a few shillings 
left. “I don’t know what happened to 
me,” he said; “I must have had a very 
serious illness, and I was told that for 
weeks I was in a delirious fever. When 
I came to myself, I was in a miserable 
hovel occupied by a poor German family 
in Whitechapel. I know nothing about 
them, nor how I had fallen into their 
hands. But they had taken me in; they 
had nursed me, as I found out, for sev- 
eral weeks; and they now asked me to 
repay what they had spent on me. My 
money was gone; I knew no one who 
would have sent me any money from 
Germany. My Whitechapel friends 
were kind to me, and at last they ad- 
vised me, as I knew Greek and Latin, 
to go to Oxford and Cambridge and beg. 
I did not like it at all; but what could 
I do? I owed them the money, and I 
had no means of earning anything in 
London. I was starving, and my 
friends had little to eat and drink them- 
selves.” I believed his story, and this 
time I had no reason to regret it. The 
master of a school for boys near London 
had written to me to recommend a Ger- 
man teacher as a stop-gap. I wrote to 
him, giving him a full account of my 
man, and told him that he had experi- 
ence in teaching, and wished to stay for 
a time in England to improve his knowl- 
edge of English. The master said he 
would give him a trial. I told the young 
man to get rid of every article of cloth- 
ing he had on, and had him clothed as 
well as I could before I sent him off. 
He acquitted himself admirably at the 
school, and his first thought was to pay 
the poor Samaritans in Whitechapel for 
what they had done for him. After a 
time he went back to Germany to re- 
sume his work as a teacher of German 
at the fashionable watering-place he 
had come from: and for several years I 
regularly received letters of thanks 
from him, telling me how well he was 
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getting on in the world, that he was 
happily married, and hoped that he 
would see me once more, though not in 
England, but at his watering-place in 
Germany. 

During the first year I was in En- 
gland I sometimes saw harrowing 
scenes among the poor German families 
stranded and wrecked in London. 
These poor people flocked to the Prus- 
sian Legation. Generally they could 
only see the porter. If they were lucky, 
they saw a secretary; and, if very lucky, 
the minister himself, Bunsen, came to 
see them in the hall. Now and then I 
was sent to find out what might be true 
in the heartrending stories they told. 
And often there was plenty of truth in 
them. Father, mother, and children 
had been tempted asvay from a small 
village in the Black Forest or the Erzge- 
birge. They had been told that En- 
gland was made of gold and silver, and 
that they had only to scratch the soil 
to get as much as they wanted and 
bring it home. They believed it all, and 
when they saw the glistening white 
chalk cliffs near Dover, they thought 
they were all of silver. Then when they 
came to London, the misery began, and 
began very soon. They were hungry, 
the children were sickly, and there was 
nothing for them to do to earn an hon- 
est penny. Nothing remained but to 
earn dishonest pennies, and in this they 
were readily helped by all the people 
around them. 

I cannot tell the harrowing scenes I 
saw. Those who care to know what is 
going on among the poor German fam- 
ilies in London should go themselves, 
and they would see more than they 
would wish ever to have seen. One 
case I shall never forget, and it is per- 
haps as well that people should know 
these things. In one room on a miser- 
able bed there lay a poor girl, quite 
young, who had given birth to a child. 
The child had fortunately died. The 
people about her had been kind to her, 
and done all they could be expected to 


do. But, oh! the sad, half-delirious face 
of the dying mother, for there could be 
no doubt that she was dying. And 


what was her story? As far as I could 
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find out from the women about her, she 
was the daughter of a German clergy- 
man. A young Englishman had come 
to their vicarage to learn German. He 
had fallen in love with his pretty Ger- 
man teacher, and the poor girl had 
fallen in love with him. He had prom- 
ised her marriage, and when she could 
no longer hide her state from her par- 
ents she had been persuaded by her 
lover to follow him to England. In 
London he had left her with a small sum 
of money at a little German hotel, prom- 
ising to come back after he had seen his 
father. When the money which he had 
left for her became low, she had been 
sent to a poor German family. She 
never believed that he whom she called 
her English husband had forsaken her. 
Something, she felt sure, had happened 
to prevent him from coming back to 
her. I hope she was right. However, 
he never came; she died, and died in 
agonies, calling for him, for her child, 
for her happy home in Germany, and 
with her last breath and her last tears 
for her mother! She never divulged 
any names. She died and was buried 
with her child. Can society do nothing 
for these poor victims? Can we only 
call them hard names—some of them 
being the most gentle, the most loving, 
the most innocent creatures in the 
world! Have we not even Pharisees 
left among us who will go out one by 
one, beginning at the eldest even unto 
the last, instead of throwing a stone at 
her! Who is to solve this probiem if not 


He who said: “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more?’ And she, 


the poor girl, was she really a great 
sinner? She did not look And if 
she was, had she not expiated her sin 
and been purified by the most awful 
suffering? She looked so pure and inno- 
cent that Heine’s lines were constantly 
coming into my mind:— 


SO. 


Mir ist’s als ob ich die Hiinde 

Auf’s Haupt Dir legen sollt’, 

Und beten dass Gott Dich behiite, 

So fromm, so rein, so hold. 

I felt for her, bit I had but 
few words of comfort for her. How 
difficult it is to judge. Love, nature, 
and ignorance have to be reckoned with 


Poor girl! 
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in our judgments; and society, which no 
doubt has to enforce certain laws for its 
own protection, should distinguish at 
least between sins against society and 
sins against God, before whom one un- 
true and unkind word may weigh 
heavier in the scales, for all we know, 
than the sin of many a heart-broken 
girl. 
F, MAx MULLER. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MONSIEUR LE COLONEL. 

Although not so fine a looking man as 
Monsieur le Général nor so amusing as 
the commandant, nor so rich as Mon- 
sieur Clément, the colonel was, never- 
theless, the one whom we all loved most. 
He was the universal favorite, from 
Madame Lecour down to Victor, who 
used to polish his boots to that degree 
of brightness that the colonel could 
quite easily have made his careful 
toilet in their glittering surface instead 
of in his mirror. He was old: with the 
exception of Madame la Comtesse, he 
was the oldest person in the pension; 
but the burden of his years sat not too 
heavily upon his still upright shoulders. 
His moustache and hair were snow 
white, but his dark eyes had some of 
the fire that must have made them irre- 
sistingly bright half a century ago. We 
all offered him the homage of our affec- 
tion, but it was from Estelle Crane that 
he accepted it most freely. Their 
friendship indeed was quite touching. 
It was cemented, if indeed it was not 
founded, by a nasty rejoinder made by 
Madame la Comtesse, who was never 
known to say an agreeable thing when 
it were possible to say a disagreeable 
one. Estelle was an American, who 
had drifted into our pension along with 
her mother whom she was leading 
around Europe. We liked Americans, 
especially if they were young and 
pretty, because they used to tell us with 
such charming frankness how they did 
everything better at home than we did, 
and yet that they were always eager to 
come and see our inferior land and 
observe our inefficient ways. 
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Estelle was seventeen years old, and 
she was just learning in a hurry those 
few things which had been omitted in 
her college course. One of these things 
was the French language. However. 
she had great industry and the daring 
of her nationality, so she soon made an 
attempt at conversation. Estelle and 
her mother had been to the Louvre 
where there used to be a whole suite of 
relics of the first Napoleon. Those rel- 
ics are all swept away now, but if 
Napoleon could arise from his tomb at 
the Invalides, we should see all France 
clamoring after him, shouting to be led 
to another Essling and Friedland; but 
this is mere idle vaporing and has noth- 
ing to do with Estelle. Well, she came 
back fromthe Louvre one day, after hav- 
ing steeped her soul in relics, from the 
camp-bedstead upon which Napoleon 
died, to the gold spoon with which he 
ate his soup on the night before Auster- 
litz. Like all American girls she was an 
ardent admirer of Napoleon, but when 
she beheld these venerated objects her 
soul overflowed in a rapturous ocean of 
adoration. 

She talked Napoleon all the way home 
in the omnibus until her mother (who 
had a headache and didn’t care a button 
about Napoleon, except because he in- 
terested Estelle) begged her to stop, 
and let her try to shut out the affairs of 
this world from her weary brain. Full 
of her pet subject Estelle determined to 
talk about it to the people atthe pension. 
A good many of them were old enough 
to have seen Napoleon and to be able 
to remember the great man. Here was 
an opportunity for a zealot like herself! 
She would talk; she didn’t care what 
mistakes she made; nothing mattered in 
So great a cause; she would tell the peo- 
ple whom Napoleon har led to a hun- 
dred victories what admiration was felt 
for him in America. 

Madame la Comtesse was in the salon, 
along with Madame Bellehomme and 
Monsieur le Colonel, when the young 
girl proceeded to put her valiant resolve 
into execution. She had exchanged 
nods and other brief greetings more 
often with Madame Bellehomme .than 
with any other person in the house, 
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therefore, she sat down beside that 
stout, good-natured woman full of her 
determination. 

“Well, my dear mees, and where have 
you been to-day?’ inquired Madame 
Bellehomme. 

“At the Louvre,” replied Estelle, who 
could follow French, when slowly 
spoken, far better than she could frame 
her replies. 

“And you saw the glorious pictures of 
that superb gallery?’ remarked Ma- 
dame Bellehomme. 

“No, madame. I saw the camp-bed 
of Napoleon, and his tooth-brush,” an- 
swered Estelle, who had meant to 
enumerate other objects, but could not 
at the moment recollect the French 
names. 

Monsieur le Colonel looked up from 
his paper with a beaming smile on his 
old face. “Ah, mademoiselle, you have 
visited the relics of the Great Napoleon? 
Receive my felicitations. He was the 
greatest soldier the world has ever seen, 
and the greatest man France has ever 
produced.” 

Encouraged by this remark, Estelle 
began, with some hesitation and a 
charming blush, to tell the colonel that 
when she was a very little girl she had 
decided that the first thing she would 
do on getting to Heaven would be to 
seek out Napoleon. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the countess in 
her thinnest voice and most rasping 
tones, “it will be needless to disturb 
yourself; you will not find him 
there.” 

Monsieur le Colonel bounded from his 
chair while his old eyes shot glances of 
flame. “Comment, Madame la Com- 
tesse, you have the temerity to give 
expression to such an opinion, here on 
French soil, here in the presence of one 
of Napoleon’s old soldiers! Ah, such an 
infamy hardly lets itself be compre- 
hended!”’ 

Madame la Comtesse shrugged her 
shoulders most expressively. “One re- 
spects the prejudices of Monsieur le 
Colonel, and one pities him,” she re- 
marked. Although very old and de- 
crepid looking, Madame la Comtesse 
had not lost the nimble tongue of her 


Monsieur le Colonel. 


youth, nor had that tongue lost any- 
thing of its acerbity. 

“Madame,” retorted the colonel, re- 
gaining control of himself with effort, 
“it is impossible even for you, since you 
are French, not to admit that the deeds 
of Napoleon fixed the eyes of the world 
upon our nation.” p 

“Monsieur, the crimes of a notorious 
assassin might do that, and yet we 
should not necessarily admire him for 
them, nor wish to cast ourselves at his 
feet in adoration.” 

“Napoleon led the eagles of France 
where the fleurs-de-lys had never been,” 
replied the colonel. 

This was one for the countess, who 
was a rabid Royalist, but she was equal 
to the occasion. “And flying distress- 
fully back, they showed the enemy the 
road to Paris,” was her rejoinder. 
“Monsieur, I am old enough to remem- 
ber the Allies in Paris. That was the 
work of your great man.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, and do not I remem- 
ber it too,” exclaimed the old man, “re- 
member it with tears of rage in my 
heart! The savage Cossacks in the 
Champs-Elysees! It makes me boil 
with shame and anger whenever I think 
of it.” 

“The work of Napoleon,” commented 
the countess. 

“No, madame, you mistake; it was the 
work of the miserable politicians who 
closed in around him, and kept his old 
soldiers away. We would have rallied 
for a supreme effort; we would have 
marched to victory under him once 
more, only for those miserable politi- 
cians. I speak of what I know, for was 
not I one of his old soldiers?” 

Of course when this fierce discussion 
arose between the two old people, Es- 
telle was left stranded high and dry by 
the torrent of their swift words. She 
did not catch one in twenty; all she 
knew was that they were disputing 
about Napoleon, and that the colonel 
was passionately defending his hero. 
When he had left the room she began to 
seek explanations of the ladies. 

“The colonel, excellent man, is de- 
voted to the memory of the emperor.” 
said Madame Bellehomme. “It is for 
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him a religion; therefore he is agitated 
when one criticises Napoleon.” 

“Of course,” said Estelle, with a 
wrathful glance towards theaged count- 
ess who was holding her skinny fingers 
towards the fire. The noble lady turned 
her hooked nose and beady eyes towards 
the young American, regarding her 
with interest for a moment or two. 
“Tiens,” she said, “but it is droll how 
you Republicans admire the greatest 
tyrant of the century. You do not re- 
member all the wars he made, and all 
the milliards he sacrificed in men and 
in money for his private ambition. I do 
not explain it to myself.” 

“We admire greatness in America,” 
replied Esteile, forced to be brief in her 
replies on account of the paucity, not of 
her reasons, but of her French. 

“And yet you do not give your admira- 
tion to our great kings,” observed the 
countess meditatively. 

“Kings are wicked,’ announced Es- 
telle emphatically, all her nationality 
rising in her rebellious at the mere men- 
tion of the abhorred word, which affects 
the average American as a red rag 
affects an angry bull. 

“Drole!”’ said the countess 
“What, then, was Napoleon?” 

“A great captain, an emperor.” 

“Trés bien, but he overthrew the Re- 
public. Do you admire him for that, 
you who boast yourself Republican?’ 

Estelle, driven into a corner, took 
refuge in a question. “Do you admire 
him for that, madame?’ 

“Certainly; it was the only commend- 
able action of his whole life. Even a 
Napoleon is better than a Republic in 
France—bah!”’ 

Madame la Comtesse snapped her 
skinny fingers with the pent-up scorn 
of half a life-time spent in exile and 
poverty on account of the political 
convulsions of her country. That sort 
of thing makes bitter partisans of peo- 
ple. 

“Momma,” remarked Estelle when 
alone with her obedient parent, “I think 
that old colonel is just splendid!” 

“The general is handsomer, I should 
say,” replied her mother. 

“Who cares for looks in 


again. 


a soldier? 
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Why, he’s fought under the Great 
Napoleon. Just think of that!’ 

“Oh, if he’s a Napoleon man, I guess 
it don’t matter about anything else, and 
he’ll do first-rate,” answered Mrs. Crane 
with resignation. 

“I’m going to get him to talk to me 
slowly, when we are by ourselves and 
that old cat of a countess isn’t there. 
She’s just downright mean, I think.” 

“If you are going to talk Napoleon to 
him, I guess I won't get ready to travel 
yet awhile. Napoleon will last you 
most a month anyhow,” observed Mrs. 
Crane briefly, with a prompt eye to the 
practical bearings of the situation. 

“Ain’t you pretty comfortable here, 
momma?’ asked Estelle, anxious that 
her mother should not be more incon- 
venienced than was inevitable by her 
own pursuit of knowledge and instruc- 
tion. “I don’t expect we shall find any 
place better than this.” 

“Paris is as good as anywhere else 
once we've left home. Only it’s kind of 
lonesome not being able to talk with 
one’s fellow-creatures, and those pic- 
tures we go to see by the mile don’t give 
me much satisfaction anyhow. Shame- 
less naked hussies most of them are!” 

Estelle broke into a merry laugh, and 
tapped her mother playfully on the chin. 
“Poor old momma! You ought to study 
art and the French language.” 

“No, child, I'll leave that to you. I 
did most of my studying at Dearfield 
Seminary forty years ago. I guess I 
won't start again.” 

We used gently to make fun of the 
colonel and his pretty and youthful 
adorer, and he accepted our banter with 
the kindly grace that was habitual to 
him. “Ah, yes, Mademoiselle Estelle 
and I have a grande passion in common. 
We both adore the same object. Itisa 
firm bond of union.” 

They used to sit in the garden to- 
gether on the fine October days, the old 
man talking and she listening with a 
rapt look on her face. He fed her en- 
thusiasm with his stories. 

“Monsieur le Colonel, tell me about 
the first time you saw Napoleon. You 
remember it, don’t you?” 

“Mademoiselle, no moment in my long 
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life is more vividly marked in my mem- 
ory.” 

“When was it?” 

“In October, 1799.” 

“But that is very long ago,” 

“True, mademoiselle, but then, you 
see, I am very old now. I was young 
enough then,—just nine years old. My 
father was the mayor of a town on the 
Rhone. We were in great danger, for 
the country was alarmed. General 
Buonaparte and his army were shut up 
in Egypt, winning victories which 
nevertheless could not bring them back 
to us, for the English, cette maudite na- 
tion, had destroyed our fleet at Aboukir. 
Enemies around us and traitors within; 
the government of the day impotent for 
all but evil! This I learned afterwards; 
what I knew at the time was that my 
father kept saying: ‘We are lost unless 
General Buonaparte returns; no one can 
save France now but General Buona- 
parte. He was a keen partisan of the 
general, was my excellent father. 
‘France belongs to the soldier, and the 
soldier belongs to France,’ he used to 
say. Buonaparte was that soldier. 
Those were the first words of the creed 
of my life, mademoiselle, I learned them 
young and I learned them well. Sud- 
denly great news came up from the 
South. Buonaparte had landed at 
Fréjus; he had come to saveus from our 
enemies, and also from ourselves. My 
father caused the bells to ring, and the 
cannon to fire. He prepared a little re- 
ception for the general. The whole 
town was in excitement; we were en 
féte. A travelling carriage was seen 
coming swiftly along the Montélimar 
road, throwing up a cloud of dust. It 
was the general, hurrying towards 
Paris with feverish haste. The bells 
rang, the guns fired, the people shouted. 
The excitement was extreme. The 
general stopped his carriage, and my 
father read an address of welcome. He 
received it graciously, and invited my 
father to a seat beside him in the car- 
riage. I threw up my cap and shouted, 
‘Vive Buonaparte!’ He smiled at me; I 
saw him. ‘Who is that brave garcon 
who shouts, Vive Buonaparte. so lus- 
tily? he asked of my father. ‘It is my 
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son, he replied, with feelings of 
parental pride. Again the carriage was 
stopped; this time it was I myself who 
was bidden to a seat beside the general. 
‘Thou art a brave little man,’ he said; 
and I replied, ‘Oui, mon général,’ and 
saluted as I had seen soldiers salute 
their officers. “Wilt thou be a soldier 
and fight in my army? ‘Oui, mon gé- 
néral,’ I replied again, saluting. ‘“Tiens,’ 
he said, ‘I will decorate thee before- 
hand, for I see thou art going to be a 
fine soldier. He took the cockade out 
of his own hat and fastened it into my 
little cap, as I sat upon his knee in the 
travelling-carriage. Thus it was, ma- 
demoiselle, that I enlisted under the 
great captain in October, 1799.” 

The colonel’s eyes rested dreamily 
upon the little birds who were hopping 
about on the gravel, but he did not see 
them. His memory was wandering 
back across sixty-eight years, to that 
great day of his childhood which had 
shaped his life and decreed his destiny. 
What a road he had come through those 
long years! What a blood-stained road, 
where mangled corpses lay in hideous 
heaps on the field of Napoleon's glory! 
And yet in the end here he was a gentle 
old man, gracious in manner, dignified 
in bearing, placidly sitting in the 
autumn sunshine of his last days, talk- 
ing over the fierce scenes of his youth 
with a fair young girl from the other 
side of the world. 

Monsieur le Colonel was our model of 
courtesy. He never complained, but al- 
Ways received with the greatest grati- 
tude any of those attentions which it 
was our delight to bestow. 

“The excellent man is always satis- 
fied, he never finds fault,” Madame 
Lecour would observe; and to a board- 
ing-house keeper what higher virtue 
could there be? 

“Where did you get that talent, mon- 
sieur?”’ asked Monsieur Clément, who, 
for his part, complained all day long of 
everything, from the sky downwards. 

“At Cabréra, monsieur, where I was 
prisoner for several months along with 
thousands of other Frenchmen, and 
where many of us went quite naked, 
and where we all had but the scantiest 
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of rations served out once in three days, 
which we supplemented by such berries 
and insects as we could dig with our 
fingers out of the ground. The stony 
soil of Cabréra was trenched by our 
fingers, and my nails have never grown 
properly again. See, monsieur.” 

Was this then the explanation of the 
somewhat misformed finger-tips of the 
dear old man? He was in that hideous 
Spanish prison-isle, where so many of 
Napoleon's soldiers had left their bones, 
and yet in all these years he had never 
before spoken about it. 

“Ah, but that was frightful,” ex- 
claimed Estelle, who had read about 
battles and sieges and heaps of slain, 
but who nevertheless did not realize 
that prisons and starving captives were 
part and parcel of the glory of war. 
She rather gloated on horrors, as people 
do who have never come into contact 
with anything but the smoothest side of 
life. She desired to be told particulars 
of that famous, or rather infamous 


island, and the colonel looked at her 
with a queer sort of smile, as his mem- 
ory called up scenes of daily occurrence 


at Cabréra, so unspeakably horrible 
that it was almost impossible not to 
imagine they must be the remnants of 
some hideous nightmare of long ago. 

“There was sometimes the comic, 
even there, mademoiselle,” he said at 
length. “For example, I fell into debt 
for nine pinches of snuff to the Hebrew 
booth-keeper in the shanty we named 
the Palais Royal; and I remember the 
despair I felt when informed that my 
credit was gone, and that I could have 
no more snuff. All things are relative, 
but at the moment that caused me as 
keen annoyance as any hardship I ever 
had to undergo.” 

As the winter went on we saw with 
concern that our dear colonel was fail- 
ing, not that he ever complained, for he 
never did, but he had an attack of bron- 
chitis from which he never rallied. He 
made a gallant effort to appear well, and 
even came among us once more, taking 
his place at déjeuner and dinner. We 
were shocked to see how white he 
looked, and how bent he had become in 
those weeks of illness. It was as if the 
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fire had suddenly died out from those 
dark eyes of his. They shone no mere. 

He took to his bed during the cold 
weather at the end of February. It was 
evident that he was on his last march, 
and evident too that the long halt would 
soon be sounded for him. Old friends 
came to see him and to say good-bye, 
amongst others a veteran from Les In- 
valides, one who had been corporal 
under him in Napoleon's last campaign. 

The old man looked long and sadly at 
his dying colonel. “Monsieur,” he said 
at length, “I am following close behind 
you, as I did at Ligny and Quatre Bras.” 

“My brave Ricaud,” said the colonel 
slowly and with difficulty, “we have 
seen death before, very near. He 
comes now as an old friend with rest 
and peace in his gift: he is welcome.” 

Estelle also took leave of him, with 
her hot tears of youth streaming down 
her pretty face. 

“Chut, chut, mademoiselle, 
faintly, “why grieve?’ 

“I shall never see you again, Monsieur 
le Colonel,” sobbed Estelle in childish 
sorrow. 

“Ah, but think: I precede you to 
heaven. I shall be the first to see him.” 

A faint flash of pride and pleasure 
flickered for a moment in his old eyes; 
and then he closed them as if too weary 
to look further upon this world. 

They gave him a military funeral, and 
young whose grandfathers 
were boys when Monsieur le Colonel 
was decorated, marched after his hearse 
and fired a volley over his grave. In 
this last sad scene many a tear was 
shed for the colonel. His brave heart 
alone was unmoved; it slept too soundly 
beneath the scrap of faded ribbon under 
the folded hands with the worn-down 
finger-tips. 


he said 


soldiers, 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE COSSACK. 
Napcleon’s famous prophecy that be- 
fore the end of the century Europe 
would be either Cossack or Republican, 
was no mere casual epigram. We 
know from his private papers that an 
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eventual predominance of Russia was 
one of the most strongly-rooted of his 
political convictions. He foresaw the 
immense power Russia was destined to 
wield in virtue of her territorial com- 
pactness and her illimitable capacity 
for development in population and 
wealth, and the prospect of it sat like 


a nightmare on his intensely West 
European consciousness. In his 
memoirs' he declares, with evident 


sincerity, that he waged the disastrous 
war of 1812 solely in order to “throw 
the Russians back on to the farther 
side of the Borysthenes, and re-estab- 
lish the throne of Poland as the em- 
pire’s natural barrier.” The alternative, 
in his opinion, was that “the sceptre of 
Europe would pass into the hands of a 
ezar.” There was, of course, a great 
deal of crude exaggeration in this view, 
due, not to any actual over-estimation 
of the possibilities of Russia, but to an 
exclusively subjective interpretation of 
the active form they might assume in 
international affairs. Napoleon’s more 
subtle and less ambitious nephew re- 
duced the prophecy to its true propor- 
tions when, in proposing the Franco- 
English alliance to Lord Malmesbury, 
in 1853, he urged that, in the then dis- 
turbed state of western European pol- 
itics “if his uncle’s prophecy respect- 
ing the Cossacks were not physically 
realized, it would be so morally.” ? 
Just a year ago I called attention in 
the pages of this review* to the ap- 
parent fulfilment of this prediction as 
illustrated by the triumphal progress 
of the ezar through Europe, and the 
events in the Near and Far East which 
had led up to it. The history of the 
past twelvemonth has vastly strength- 
ened the evidence on which my view 
was based. In the growing disorder of 
European politics the moral ascend- 
ency of Russia has remained the one 
stable fact of the international situa- 
tion. Despite the death of Prince 


1 Méneval: Memoirs to serve for the History of 
Napoleon I., vol. iii., p. 92. 

2 Malmesbury: Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, 
vol. i., p. 390. 

8’ The Russian Ascendency iu Europe, October, 
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Lobanoff, to whose genius the new pre- 
dominance was hastily ascribed, Rus- 
sia has passed from one triumph to 
another, and the ascendency, which a 
year ago was vaguely outlined in diplo- 
matic successes which might have been 
transient, and in homages which might 
have been only empty courtesies, has 
become clothed in solemn transactions 
which leave no longer any doubt as to 
its magnitude and permanence. The 
alliance with France has become a 
reality, and Austria, whose policy has 
always been guided by the cult of the 
rising sun, has, by an agreement with 
the czar on the Eastern question, given 
us the measure at once of the new pre- 
dominance and of the decline of the 
Triple Alliance. Prince Bismarck’s 
sneer at Reisepolitik has failed to rob 
the recent pilgrimages to the Russian 
court of their tremendous significance, 
for the simple reason that, during the 
past year, he has himself supplied us 
with the key to their real meaning. 
Had he told us nothing about his 
famous Neutrality Treaty with Russia 
we might still have been disposed to 
doubt the written alliance with France 


and the agreement with Austria. 
Those transactions, however, follow 
necessarily from the non-renewal of 


the Neutrality Treaty in 1890 and we 
fickle policy pursued by Germany since 
that year. By the same light we are 
enabled to recognize the true measure 
of subservience implied in the German 
emperor’s effusive speeches at Tsarkoe 
Selo. 

But it is not only by the Peterhof 
pilgrimages that the Russian ascend- 


ency has lately been _ illustrated. 
“Permanent influence,” says Herr 
Popowsky, very truly, ‘‘must, above 


all, be based on real power,” and real 
power is not only to be found in mili- 
tary strength, but also, and chiefly, in 
internal political peace and social con- 
tentment. During the last few years, 
and especially since the accession of 
the present czar, these sources of na- 
tional power have been steadily grow- 
ing in Russia. Of the Nihilists we hear 
scarcely anything now. ‘The perseca- 
tion of Stundists and Jews has almost 
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ceased, and Russian publicists are fa- 
miliarizing themselves with the idea 
of religious freedom. The Caucasus 
has long been pacified. Finland and 
the Baltic provinces are more con- 
tented than they have ever been in 
their history before. Finally, Poland, 
whose disaffection western Europe has 
always regarded as an effectual brake 
on Russian ambitions, has lately given 
the czar a remarkable assurance of her 
devotion to the settled order of things. 
It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the 
significance of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded to the czar on his recent 
visit to Warsaw. There have not been 
wanting reactionary spirits in Russia, 
who have sneeringly compared it with 
the Empress Catherine’s triumphal 
entry into the Crimea, so artistically 
engineered for her by Potemkin. But 
there is good reason to believe in the 
genuineness of the present royal prot- 
estations of the Russian Poles. De- 
serted by their brethren in Galicia and 
Posen, and abandoned by democratic 
France, they must see clearly that a 
revival of their independence has be- 
come impracticable. Moreover, the in- 
dustrial fever, which is in process of 
transforming the whole of Russia, has 
bitten them deeply, and hence it is 
quite in accordance with the natural 
evolution of things that they should 
now ask for peace with their con- 
queror, a peace based on their equality 
with the rest of Russia in administra- 
tive privileges, and consolidated by 
their full participation in the manifest 
greatness and growing prosperity of 
the common empire. 

Despite the abundant evidence of the 
reality of the Cossack triumph, the 
Western world is not easily persuaded 
to accept it. On all hands we hear it 
spoken of as a transient effect of the 
abnormal situation in Europe. The 
suddenness of its growth is appealed 
its ephemeral nature. 


to as proof of 
We are told, moreover, that it is con- 
trary to every principle of the eternal 


fitness of things that civilization 
should be dominated by a_ barbarian 
power. The nations subdued by Gen- 


ghiz Khan and Tamerlane probably 
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said the same thing, and the modern 
Hellenes certainly flattered themselves 
with the same thought when the Eth- 
niké Hetairia provoked Edhem Pasha 
to cross the Melouna. I am, however, 
far from believing that Russia em- 
bodies the lower civilization with 
which it is so generally credited, for 
reasons which I will presently give. 
If, then, we wish clearly to understand 
the nature and meaning of the Russian 
ascendency, we should ask ourselves 
two questions: In the first place, Is it 
true that this ascendency is a sudden 
capricious growth? and in the second 
place, Are we justified in regarding it 
as a barbarian triumph? 

As a matter of fact, we must go much 
further back than Prince Lobanoff’s 
brief tenure of office to find the origins 
of the political growth which has 
placed Rassia in her present proud 
position. What we are witnessing to- 
day is the epilogue to the protracted 
duel between Prince Bismarck and 
Prince Gortschakoff, which, in 1883, 
seemed to close so disastrously for the 
Russian chancellor. With the break- 
down of the Bismarckian policy, sig- 
nalized first by the non-renewal of the 
Neutrality Treaty with Russia, and 
secondly by the German emperor's 
alienation of England, the long-fructi- 
fying results of Prince Gortschakoff's 
policy rose to the surface, and Russia 
became the predominant power in 
Europe without any special effort on 
her part—almost, indeed, in spite of 
herself. 

The keynote of the story may be 
found in Prince Gortschakoff’s famous 
remark after the Crimean War that 
“La Russie ne boude pas, elle se 
recueille.” The diplomatic side of this 
policy has been described to us by the 
Russian chancellor himself.! It was a 
policy of silent watchfulness. Its con- 
stant aim was to embarrass the powers 
to whom the humiliations of the 
Treaty of Paris were chiefly due, so as 
to create openings on the European 
chess-board, by which the anti-Russian 


provisions of that hated document 


1 The Diplomatic History of the Crimean War, 
St. Petersburg, 1883. 
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might be defied and annulled. It 
seems to have proceeded on the cyn- 
ical, but well-founded, conviction that 
a permanent agreement between the 
Western powers was impossible, and 
hence, that with patience and a skilful 
manipulation of Russian influence at 
moments of European conflict, oppor- 
tunities were bound to present them- 
selves when the signatories of the 
Paris Treaty could be taken at a dis- 
advantage. The problem was not a 
very complex one. The chief offending 
powers were Great Britain, France, 
and Austria, and it was only neces- 
sary to assist in crippling any two of 
them in order to saccessfully squeeze 
the third. Preferentially, of course, 
the two crippled powers should be 
France and Austria, as they were in 
the best position to retaliate. Events 
fell out precisely as the Russian For- 
eign Office probably wished. Austria 
and France became successively the 
victims of disastrous wars. In each 
case the friendly neutrality of Russia 
was an important element in the suc- 
cess of the victor, and this had the 
double effect of gratifying the Musco- 
vite sense of poetic justice and of 
establishing a strong claim on the grat- 
itude of the benefited power. Thus 
Russia was enabled to get rid of the 
penal provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 
In 1870, when both France and Austria 
were lying helpless at the feet of Ger- 
many, she extorted from England the 
abolition of the Black Sea clause, and 
in 1878, with the support of Germany, 
she obtained the cancellation of the 
clause which had given Moldavian Bes- 
sarabia to Roumania. 

While so far Russia had recovered 
all she had lost by the Crimean War, 
her relative position in Europe re- 
mained conspicuously inferior to that 
she had held before 1856. In conniving 
at the overthrow of aAustria and 
France she had helped to build up 
United Italy and to reconstruct Impe- 
rial Germany. Hence a recovery of 
the ascendency she had enjoyed in 
1850, when her rescue of Austria from 
the Magyars had made her the pro- 
tector of the trembling monarchies of 
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the Continent, appeared very remote if 
not absolutely impracticable. The 
quarrel with Germany and the consti- 
tution of the present Triple Alliance 
threw her still further into the shade, 
and for a time she relapsed into her old 
watchful and aggrieved isolation. This 
new period in the uiplomatic uistory of 
the recueillement was marked by Prince 
Gortschakoft’s hostility to Germany 
and his gravitation towards France. 


This policy did not prove as fortunate 


as its predecessor. M. Grévy, who 
was then president of the French Re- 
public, thought the time had not yet 
come when his country could, with 
confidence, assume the responsibilities 
of a great alliance. Subsequently, the 
persecuting policy of the Ferry Cab- 
inet created a bad impression in all the 
monarchical countries, and the czar, 
who had never fully shared in his 
chancellor’s anti-German feelings, set 
his face against the idea of an under- 
standing with the Republic. Gradually 
the policy of resisting the Triple Alli- 
ance was abandoned, and the late czar 
resolved that, if by a direct uander- 
standing with Germany he could se- 
cure himself against aggression, he 
would concentrate all his solicitude 
and ambition on the internal develop- 
ment of his empire. In this way, 
shortly after Prince Gortschakoff’s 
death, the famous Neutrality Treaty 
which Prince Bismarck revealed last 
October came into existence. Russia 
thus became a satellite in the Bis- 
marckian system, and the Napoleonic 
prospect of her predominance’ in 
Europe appeared to most people in the 
light of a fantastic dream. 

But the work of recucillement since 
1856 had not been wholly, or even 
chiefly, diplomatic. Forces had been 
accumulating in Russia, unperceived 
by western Europe, which were pre- 
paring for her an inevitable preponder- 
ance more solidly founded than any 
she could derive from the skill of her 
Foreign Office or the suicidal discords 
of her neighbors. “The twentieth cen- 
tury belongs to us,” complacently 
wrote the Moscow Gazette, on the occa- 
sion of the death of the Emperor Wil- 
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liam I., when the Cossack peril seemed 
to have been rolled back for all time. 
This was no empty boast. Nor was it 
based on the barbarian circumstance 
that the strength of the Muscovite mil- 
itary establishment was far superior 
to that of any other power. It was in- 
spired by facts of the economic order— 
by the enormous area of the empire, by 
the immense and rapid growth of the 
population, and by the sagacious efforts 
of the government to turn to profitable 
account the rich resources of the one 
and the inexhaustible activity of the 
other. 

Since the Crimean War an economic 
revolution has been in progress in Rus- 
sia. Almost on the morrow of the 
Peace of Paris the lines were laid of a 
domestic policy which, though not pre- 
cisely intended to beat swords into 
ploughshares, was designed to give as 
much solicitude to the various instru- 
ments of industrial progress as to the 
means of national defence. It was 
then that Russian statesmen turned 
seriously to the problems of colonizing 
and developing the half-savage wastes 


of Siberia, and of protecting and stim- 


ulating manufacturing industry. For 
a time the movement languished. It 
received its first great impulse in 1861, 
when, by the emancipation of the 
serfs, free labor was created. It be- 
came a national necessity when, in the 
seventies, the United States, Canada, 
and the Argentine deposed Russia from 
her supremacy in the European wheat 
market, and vastly reduced the prices 
of cereals. The problem by which the 
State was then confronted was exceed- 
ingly serious. Professor Mendeléeff 
ealeulated that the labor involved in 
the harvest required annually five 
billion working days, and that these 
working days were supplied by fifty 
million men, who consequently worked 
only one hundred days each. As, at 
the lowest calculation, these fifty mil- 
lion men disposed of two hundred 
working days annually each, it follows 
that five billion days, or the total labor 
of twenty-five million able-bodied men, 
were lost. 

While the price of wheat in Europe 
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was fixed by the extent and quality of 
the Russian harvest, this was not a 
serious matter, but as soon as the value 
of corn became dependent on a formi- 
dable competition in foreign markets 
the gravity of the labor problem as- 
sumed the proportions of a calamity. 
The Russian government rightly 
judged that the only way of dealing 
with this state of affairs was by the 
protection, encouragement, and promo- 
tion of industry, and so far the meas- 
ures it has adopted have proved strik- 
ingly successful. Almost every branch 
of industry has been established. Mos- 
cow is rapidly becoming the Manches- 
ter of the East, and at Lodz, in Poland, 
is a manufacturing town which is driv- 
ing the products of Bradford and Mul- 
hausen out of Russia. Already the 
national industries have compensated 
for the serious decline in the price of 
wheat, which has been in steady oper- 
ation during the last thirty years. This 
is best illustrated by the statistics of 
the consumption of manufactured 
goods throughout the country. The 
value per head of the population is 
now exactly the same as before the 
fall, thus showing that the purchasing 
power of the people has not dimin- 
ished.2. Russia, has, however, _ still 
those five billion working days avail- 
able for fresh industrial developments, 
and perhaps many millions more, see- 
ing how rapidly the population in- 
creases. 

It is important for the purposes of 
this article that something should be 
said respecting the means by which 
this industrial policy is promoted. 
They are of a strictly protectionist na- 
ture. While the existing empire is 
being opened up in every direction 
with roads and railways, and while 
great colonizing movements are being 
set in motion by the authorities 


1“The Industries of Russia,”’ St. Petersburg, 
1895 ( Introduction by Professor Mendeléeff ) ; 
“Statesman’s Handbook for Russia,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1896, vol. i., pp. 196, 267; vol. ii., pp. 33, 35. 
Theve are both official publications, and English 
editions are issued by the Chancery of the Com 
mittee of Ministers. 


2 “Statesman’s Handbook for Russia,” vol. ii., 
p. 35. 
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towards suitable territories, a prohibi- 
tive tariff shuts the door against for- 
eign competition across the western 
frontier, and a vigilant eye is kept on 
the south and south-east for opportuni- 
ties of conquest in directions where 
raw materials can be obtained for the 
home workers, or close markets se- 
cured for their manufactures. Almost 
every phase of the Asiatic policy of 
Russia during the last forty years has 
been guided by economic considera- 
tions. Russia will not be satisfied with 
working up imported raw material, or 
with supplying her own wants. She is 
determined to grow or mine everything 
she requires, and to produce an excess 
of manufactures which may be safely 
disposed of in regions where her own 
governors apply the imperial tariff. 
Already she possesses dependencies in 
Central Asia which enjoy the climate 
and soil of Messina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, and there she is hard at work 
growing silk, rice, wine, and especially 
cotton. It is estimated that, before the 
end of the century, Russia will grow 
all the cotton she needs, and drive En- 
glish textiles out of northern Afghan- 
istan. Immense sums of money have 
been sunk in railways and roads, in 
the irrigation of Turkestan, the estab- 
lishment of cotton plantations, the 
opening of schools of silk culture, and 
the subvention of colonists. The Sibe- 
rian railway is, of course, only the most 
colossal feature in this great economic 
enterprise. It is intended by its feed- 
ers to tap the richest markets of Mon- 


golia and Manchuria. The recent de- 
termination to abolish transportation 


to Siberia is not the exclusively hu- 
manitarian measure M. Bergerat has 
declared it to be in his most dithyram- 
bic prose, but only our own Botany 
Bay reform in Russian guise. So far 
from the Asiatic policy of Russia being 
actuated solely by the conquering 
ideals of Catherine and the fictitious 
will of Peter the Great, its economic 
aims have been popularly recognized 
in Russia for more than a generation. 
When General Kauffmann returned 
from his campaigns in Central Asia, 
twenty-one years ago, he received a 
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magnificent welcome from the 
chants of Moscow, who recognized in 
him the emancipator of the Russian 


mer- 


cotton industry from British and 
American oppression, rather than the 
imperial conqueror.’ 

This economic movement is operating 
a revolution in Russia. It has already 
founded the political influence of the 
country on a basis of enormous power, 
and it has given significant direction to 
its foreign policy. We have seen that 
the late czar consented virtually to the 
effacement of Russia from the councils 
of western Europe in order to be free 
to devote himself to this internal move- 
ment, so fraught with prosperity to his 
empire. When, in 1890, the Neutrality 
Treaty with Germany lapsed owing to 
the fall of Prince Bismarck, Russia 
found herself deprived of the guaran- 
tee of peace which was so essential to 
the industrial recueillement in which 
she was engaged. Then it was she 
made up her mind to the French Alli- 
ance. It was a terrible gulp. Prince 
Bismarck, who knows Russia, perhaps, 
as well as any man, always believed 
that an alliance between the French 
Republic and the czar was impossible.* 
But what was to be done? Russia was 
isolated in face of the Triple Alliance. 
She was, perhaps, strong enough to re- 
sist any aggression, but that was no 
consolation to her. War, even if suc- 
cessful, would ruin the great industrial 
enterprises on which she had just 
launched herself, and in which she had 
sunk a colossal capital. It would 
throw her back for half a century at 
least. Moreover, money was still re- 
quired for further railways and other 
public works, and the new attitude of 
Germany might mean the closing of 
the Berlin market to her as the Lon- 
don market had been closed after the 
Penjdeh incident. This would in- 
crease the cost of future loans. There 
was no way out of this difficulty ex- 
cept the return of Russia to European 


1 For the economic policy of Russiain Asia see 
Peez: “Zur Neuesten Handelspolitik,’” pp. 16: 
103-4 ; St. Petersburger Zeitung, January 11, 1896 
and January 24, 1897. 

2 “Politische Briefe Bismarcks,” p. 285; Busch 
** Our Chancellor,” ii., p. 89-92. 
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politics as the avowed ally of France, 
and, accordingly, the Cronstadt dem- 
onstration was arranged. The im- 
portant point to be noted here is not 
the effect produced by this alliance on 
the internal security of Russia or on 
the European equilibrium, but the de- 
gree in which it influenced the prog- 
ress of Russia towards the predom- 
inance in Europe she enjoys to-day, 
and which it is the main purpose of 
this article to discuss. That may be 
shortly stated. As the head of an alli- 
ance which was recognized as fully a 
match for the rival combination she 
jumped suddenly from the position of 
a satellite of Germany to, at any rate, 
the equal of that power. 

The story of how the further stage 
in her progress was accomplished, and 
how the primacy of Germany eventu- 
ally passed to her, was related in 
these pages last month.’ The Italian 
disaster in Abyssinia, the German em- 
peror’s telegram to President Kruger, 
and Prince Bismarck’s revelation of 
the German betrayal of Austria by 
means of the Neutrality Treaty, shook 


the Triple Alliance to its foundations. 
When after the dismissal of Count 
Caprivi the German emperor sought to 
conciliate Russia, and when, as a re- 


sult of the perilous conflict between 
Britain and Germany on the Eastern 
question, Austria compromised her 
differences with Russia in the Balkans, 
the triumph of the Cossack was com- 
plete. The Bismarckian system, by 
means of which all the powers had 
been made to revolve round Germany, 
became to a large extent transferred 
to Russia, for France, Germany, and 
Austria were now all avowed competi- 
tors for her favor. 

This sketch of the growth of the 
Russian predominance has already in 
part answered the second of the two 
questions with which the value and 
meaning of that predominance are 
bound up. A State which has em- 
barked on a great civilizing mission 
resembling in character and magnitude 
that in which England herself is en- 
gaged, and which is working out for 


1 “The German Emperor’s Foreign Politics.” 
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itself a colonizing and industrial des- 
tiny which assimilates it still more 
closely to our own country, can 
scarcely be said to belong to an essen- 
tially lower level of culture. It is true 
that the Emperor Napoleon III. de- 
scribed Russia as “barbarian,” but he 
said exactly the same thing of the 
United States. We are, it seems to me, 
deluding ourselves with a phrase de- 
rived from a meaningless hypothesis 
of the anthropologists. At any rate, 
it is certain that Russia is not bar- 
barian in the sense of Turkey, whose 
stunted and de:ormed growth repre- 
sents the maximum development of 
her civilization. Nor is she barbarian 
in the sense of the tuinly veneered 
Japanese. In face of these two exam- 
ples, indeed, it scarcely lies in our 
mouth to level this reproach against 
her, for we have been the patron and 
ally of Turkey, and we have not been 
far removed from a similar relation- 
ship with Japan. The argument from 
forms of government, too, has little 
value. Russian statesmen are content 
to defend the autocratic system on its 
merits, and not as a medizval sur- 
vival, and certain recent constitutional 
experiences in western Europe have 
unquestionably not tended to weaken 
the cogency of their contentions. In 
general social conditions Russia is a 
few generations behind us, but her clv- 
ilization is substantially ours and her 
potentialities are wholly ours. At the 
rate at which she is now travelling, 
and with the aid of the appliances of 
our own civilization, she will soon 
eatch us up. Under the influence of 
her close association with France, and 
of her rapidly growing industrialism, a 
liberal transformation of her institu- 
tions is inevitable. We may already 
recognize this bias in the wide-reaching 
system of state socialism she has 
found herself compelled to apply to her 
agriculture and export trade,? in the 
great strikes which took place last 
year at St. Petersburg and Lodz, and 
in the scheme of compulsory elemen- 
tary education which the Ministry of 
Public Instruction has lately been 


2 Peez: Zur Neuesten Handelspolitik, p. 103. 
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ordered to submit to a special commis- 
sion.* 

There is one more question which 
every one must ask when the present 
political position of Russia is made 
Clear in the sense that I understand it. 
What is likely to be the effect of this 
Cossack predominance on the rest of 
Surope, and especially on England? 

So far as the Continent is concerned, 
we need not trouble to examine the 
question very closely. It must suffice 
to point out that the genuineness of the 
hackneyed protestations of Russia in 
favor of peace and the status quo, fol- 
lows necessarily from the very condi- 
tions of her ascendency. No power, 
except Great Britain, perhaps, has 
given such substantial hostages to Eu- 
ropean peace as Russia. Her whole 
future depends upon the tranquil cul- 
tivation of the immense industrial 
movement in which she has embarked 
all her fortunes and aii her hopes. 
Even when she reaps the harvest, it is 
unlikely that Europe will have any 
cause for fear. By her alliance with 
France she has abjured the principles 
which brought her armies into western 
Europe in 1849. The aspirations of 
Panslavism are becoming as impracti- 
cable as the dreams of Panpolonism. 
Moreover, with the great vested inter- 

“ests which must accrue from the frui- 
tion of her present policy she will find, 
like England, that the greatest of all 
her interests, as Lord Derby once said, 
is peace. 

We, however, stand in a relationship 
to Russia somewhat different from 
that of the other powers. We are not, 
like some of them, a European neigh- 
bor safeguard, to a great extent, 
against aggression by the difficulty 
with which one civilized people con- 
quers and assimilates a portion of an- 
other, and by the permanent perils to 
European peace which the Polish and 
Alsace-Lorraine questions have shown 
to be involved in such dismember- 
ments. We are, like Russia, a great 
Asiatic power by right of conquest, 
and, as Russia aims at being, by right 
of trade. We are neighbors in regions 


1 Neue Freie Presse, September 4, 1897. 


where our subjects on both sides are of 
alien race, and we are becoming com- 
petitors in markets where it is our 
policy and interest to preserve the local 
freedom and independence, and where 
it is the policy and interest of Russia 
to extend her dominion and her pro- 
tectionist tariff. Hence there are seri- 
ous dangers for us in the Cossack tri- 
umph which the other nations of Eu- 
rope do not feel. But these dangers 
are contingent, not absolute. For the 
moment they scarcely exist. While the 
recueillement is in suspense, we are, in- 
deed, as safe from Russia as any other 
powers, and for the same reasons. The 
question for both of us, then, is how 
this breathing space may be utilized 
so that an eventual collision shall be 
avoided. 

It is a mistake to imagine that an 
industrial democracy is necessarily less 
aggressive than an earth-hungry autoc- 
racy. On the contrary, it may easily 
become more aggressive because it is 
more selfish and less easily controlled. 
As the industrial movement spreads 
and intensifies in Russia, the former 
dream of empire appealing to the 
idealism of the few, will become trans- 
muted into a dream of empire plus a 
craving for sole markets appealing to 
the material interests of all. This na- 
tional and pocket earth-hunger will 
find itself confronted by a not less 
powerful feeling of the same kind in 
the British democracy which must also 
grow into a menacing shape when the 
inevitable effect of imperialism on 
Wages and graduated taxation is 
brought home to the mind—as it un- 
questionably will be—of the British 
working man. Now if ever the rela- 
tions of the two countries are allowed 
to reach this pass, we shall be in a 
very disagreeable plight, for we are 
far from being a military power, and 
we may be certain that when Russia 
fils up and her communications are 
perfected, the destinies of Asia from 
China to Cilicia will be settled by land 
and not by sea. 

There are, I conceive, three courses 
open to us. Either we may join the 
Triple Alliance in permanent union, or 
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we may place our military strength on 
a conscription basis, or we May come 
to a friendly arrangement with Russia. 
Herr Popowski, the most conspicuous 
and the weightiest of recent writers on 
this subject, has strongly pleaded for 
the first of these courses.’ Unfortu- 
nately, since his views were published 
a great change has come over Europe, 
and it is questionable now whether the 
Triple Alliance would be in a position 
to offer us such guarantees as we 
might need. The second course is 
open to objections not less serious. 
Apart from the strong public senti- 
ment in this country against conscrip- 
tion, we have to remember that a con- 
scription system on an adequate scale 
would prove a tremendous drain on 
our working population, as well as a 
burden on our finances, and hence 
might hamper us very seriously in our 
industrial production and competition, 
and consequently in that very foreign 
trade which it is our supreme object to 
protect. Hence I am disposed, as I al- 
ways have been, to advocate the third 
course. I am convinced that in both 
countries a friendly and definite under- 
standing with Russia would be hailed 
with delight. Certain it is, that when, 
towards the end of 1894, such an ar- 
rangement was thought to be in prog- 
ress, it was very cordially entertained 
by both peoples. 

There need be no question of our 
joining the Dual Alliance as such. All 
that is required is that we should fol- 
low out with Russia, and to some ex- 
tent with France, in China, Persia, and 
Asiatic Turkey the policy we inaugu- 
rated with France in Indo-China and 
Yunnan in 1895, and which Austria 
and Russia have in principle adopted 
in regard to European Turkey. We 
should come to an arrangement by 
which, jointly with Russia, we should 
guarantee the integrity of the Asiatic 
States in question, provide for free- 
dom of trade and equal privileges in 
all three countries, pledge ourselves to 
action of a definite and effective kind 
for reforming and reinvigorating their 
internal administration, and finally 
1 Popowski: England and the Triple Alliance. 
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mark off the respective spheres of in- 
fluence and action of both contracting 
powers in the event of a collapse of 
any of the three States proving inevi- 
table. This is, of course, only the 
broadest and sketchiest outline of the 
arrangement I contemplate; but if 
such a scheme is practicable, .it ought 
to place the future of our relations 
with Russia and of our destinies in the 
East beyond the reach of anxiety. It 
ought, however, to be negotiated 
quickly, while the immediate advan- 
tages of peace have a higher actuarial 
value than the possible prizes of war, 
and while yet there is no such interna- 
tional scramble in Asia as in Africa. 
Provided this is done, the triumph of 
the Cossack can have no terrors for us. 
If it is not done, a struggle may one 
day occur which will shake the world. 
DIPLOMATICUS. 





Translated for Tue LIVING AGE. 
THE GRAND PRIZE. 

In Godoy’s time, the property of the 
Torres-Nobles was considered the most 
important and productive of the Span- 
ish kingdom. Political vicissitudes and 
other disasters had diminished its rents 
and the last Marquis of Torres-Nobles, 
a wasteful spendthrift, who was notori- 
ous at court when Narvaez was a young 
man, had succeeded in squandering 
nearly all that was left. Already close 
on to sixty years, the Marquis of 
Torres-Nobles decided to retire to his 
estate at Fuencar, his only remaining 
unmortgaged property. Once there, he 
dedicated himself to the exclusive care 
of his noble person, scarcely less shat- 
tered than his means; and as Fuencar 
produced enough for him to live well— 
in the country—he managed to organize 
his household so that nothing was lack- 
ing. He had a chaplain, who besides 
saying mass on Sunday and feast 
days, took a hand at cards—burro and 
dosillo being favorite games of the ex- 
conqueror—and read to him, reviewing 
all the most stirring political maga- 
zines. The marquis had a major-domo, 
or overseer, who took charge of all agri- 
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cultural affairs; a fat, phlegmatic 
coachman who solemnly drove the two 
mules; a housekeeper, silent, and atten- 
tive, not young enough to be led astray 
or old enough to disgust one; a valet 
whom he had brought from Madrid, the 
sole reminder of his evil past life, re- 
formed like his master and devoted to 
his master’s wants. Finally, there was 
a cook, as bright as a new silver dollar, 
skilled in the cooking of all the old 
national dishes which satisfied the 
stomach without irritating it, and de- 
lighted the palate without perverting it. 
With such excellent household machin- 
ery the marquis’s establishment worked 
like a well regulated clock, and its 
master was each day more pleased that 
he had sailed out of the gulf of Madrid 
to drop anchor in the port of Fuencar. 

His health was once more estab- 
lished, he slept well and his digestion 
was perfect. In a few months the Mar- 
quis of Torres-Nobles grew _ stouter 
without losing his agility. He held 
himself erect and took daily a long 
walk. 

If the marquis lived well, his servants 
did not fare badly, either. In order 
that they should not leave him, he paid 
better wages than any one else in the 
province, besides often giving them 
presentsand allowing them to entertain 
their friends. Consequently they were 
well contented. They had little work, 
and what they had was methodical and 
unvarying. 

The month of December, of the year 
before last, was intensely cold, and the 
ground about Fuencar was covered 
with a mantle of snow a foot deep. 
One night, the marquis, tiring of the 
solitude of his great library, went down 
to the farmhouse kitchen to seek the 
company of his fellowmen. He walked 
up to the fire and warmed the palms of 
his hands and snapped his fingers, and 
even laughed heartily at the jokes and 
stories told by the overseer and shep- 
herd with clever Andalusian drollery. 
He also noticed that the cook had very 
pretty eyes. After half an hour’s chat- 
ting, of farm matters and other rustic 
topics, the marquis learned that his 
servants had planned to buy, together, 
the tenth part of a Christmas lottery 


ticket. Very early the following morn- 
ing he despatched a messenger boy to 
the nearest town. Night had again 
fallen when the marquis entered the 
kitchen waving some papers in his 
hand and announcing to his domestics 
that he had bought a ticket which was 
soon to be drawn. He would divide 
two-tenths among them and keep the 
other eight to try his own luck. 

At this good news, there arose in the 
kitchen shouts of joy and earnest bless- 
ing. But the shepherd, a waggish, 
grey-headed old man, shook his head, 
affirming that drawing with gentlemen 
never brought any luck. This speech 
so provoked the marquis that he de- 
clared the shepherd should not have one 
real if the number should prove to be 
the lucky one. That night the marquis 
slept less peacefully than at any time 
since he had come to Fuencar. Many a 
thought such as visit only the old and 
lonely, kept him awake. He did not 
like the avidity with which his servants 
spoke of the money that might fall to 
them. 

“These people,” said the marquis to 
himself, “are just waiting to get their 
money and then clear out and leave me. 
And what plans they have! Celedonio 
—the coachman—talks of setting up a 
tavern—that he may guzzle all the 
wine, no doubt. Then that ninny of a 
Dofia Rita—she was the housekeeper— 
wants to keep a lodging house, and as 
for Jacinto—the valet—he was quiet 
enough, but he looked out of the corner 
of his eye at Pépa—the cook—well, she 
is worth it. I could swear that they are 
going to marry. Bah!’ exclaimed the 
Marquis of Torres-Nobles, and turned 
over in his bed. He tucked the clothes 
well about his shoulders for his neck 
felt cold. 

“After all,” he mused, “what does it 
matter. The grand prize won't fall to 
us, and they will have to wait for the 
legacies which I shall leave them.” 

Shortly after, the good sefior was 
snoring loudly. 

* Two days later, the drawing was cele- 
brated, and Jacinto, who was a clever 
fellow, managed to be sent to town to 
buy certain much needed articles for 
household use. Night came on. It was 
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snowing heavily and Jacinto had not 
returned although he had left the house 
at daylight. The servants were gath- 
ered in the kitchen, as usual, when the 
muffiied sounds of horses’ feet were 
heard on the fresh snow, and presently 
Jacinto burst into the kitchen like a 
bomb-shell. He was pallid and fairly 
shaking with excitement, and could 
scarcely stammer out the words:— 

“We've drawn the grand prize.” 

The marquis was in his library—he 
had a touch of rheumatism—and his 
feet were well wrapped up in a fur rug. 
He was smoking a delicious Havana 
cigar, while the chaplain read a polit- 
ical article from El Siglo Futuro. Sud- 
denly he stopped reading. 

Both men listened to the noise that 
came from the kitchen. It seemed at 
first as if the servants were quarrelling, 
but, after a few moments, the two hear- 
ers were convinced that the sounds 
were those of intense joy, but so coarse 
and wild that the marquis was of- 
fended, and believing his dignity to be 
compromised, he sent the chaplain to 
find out what was going on in the 
kitchen and to bid the servants be 
quiet. In less than three minutes, the 
chaplain returned and fell on a divan, 
gasping: “I am choking.” He tore off 
his collar and unbuttoned his vest in 
order to breathe more freely. The mar- 
quis hastened to his assistance, and 
while fanning him, these words escaped 
from the chaplain’s lips:— 

“The grand prize. We have won it!’ 

In spite of his rheumatic leg, the mar- 
quis reached the kitchen quickly and 
stopped on the threshold, astonished at 
the strange scene that met his eyes. 
Dofa Rita and the coachman were 
dancing a c:chucha, a regular clog 
dance, jumping and clattering like two 
man o’ war sailors. Jacinto, with a 
chair clasped in his arms, waltzed 
swiftly and lightly, while Pépa beat 
time with a knife handle on the frying 
pan. The overseer rolled on the floor 
crying, or rather, grunting savagely: 
“Long live the Virgin!” 

As soon as these crazy people saw the 
marquis, they rushed at him with open 
arms, and raising him on their shoul- 
ders, singing and dancing, they carried 
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him about the room. Finally, seeing 
how furious he was, they put him 
down; that only made matters worse, 
for Pépa, seizing him around the waist, 
willy-nilly, dashed off in a mad galop. 
Then the overseer offered him a wine 
skin and urged him to try a drink, say- 
ing that the liquor was delicious, and 
surely, no one knew better than the 
overseer himself, as he had in his own 
stomach almost the entire contents of 
the wine skin. As soon as possible the 
marquis fled, and took refuge in his 
own apartments, desirous of working 
off his anger by telling the chaplain of 
the boldness of his servants and chat- 
ting with him about the grand prize. 
To his great surprise, the chaplain came 
into the room, wrapped in his great- 
coat and brushing his hat. 

“For heaven’s sake, Don Calixto, 
where are you going at this time of 
night?’ exclaimed the astonished mar- 
quis. 

“Well, selor, with your permission, I 
am going to see my family, to give them 
the good news myself, and to draw my 
share of the prize, a comfit of several 
thousand dollars.” 

“And are you going to leave me now? 
Who will say mass?” 

Here the meddlesome valet appeared 
in the doorway. If the marquis would 
give him permission, he would like to 
go to draw his share. 

The marquis raised his voice when he 
spoke:— 

“You must be hard put, and have a 
deal of courage to start out at this late 


hour. What’s the matter with you 
all?” 

To all this Don Calixto and Jacinto 
responded eagerly that at twelve 


o’clock the train stopped at the station, 
and they could easily get over there on 
foot. 

The marquis 
mouth to say:— 

“Jacinto must stay, because I really 
need him,” when the fat, red-faced 
coachman came into the room, not 
waiting to knock. He said, with in- 
solent hilarity, that he had come to say 
good-bye to his master because he was 
going to draw his little money. 

“The mules!” shouted his 


had just opened his 


master, 
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“and the carriage! 
We'll see about this!” 

“Whoever your lordship hires can 
drive. I’m not going to be a coachman 
any longer,” answered the man, turn- 
ing his back and giving place to Dofla 
Rita, who did not enter this time as if 
she were stepping on eggs, but came 
bustling in, with ruffled hair, laughing 
gaily and jangling a huge bunch of keys 
which she gave to the marquis, say- 
ing:— 

“This, your lordship, is the pantry 
key, this is the linen closet, this is 
the——” 

“The devil take you and all your 
tribe, witch of the infernal regions! 
Do you want me to deal out bacon and 
beans. Go to the——’” 

Dofia Rita did not hear the ending of 
this sentence. She left hurriedly, and 
with her departed, also, the other inter- 
locutors of the marquis, who followed 
them himself, and almost caught them 
in the kitchen, but dared not step out 
into the icy atmosphere of the court- 
yard. By the clear light of the moon, 
which made the snow glisten like silver, 
the marquis saw them all off—Don 
Calixto ahead, then Celedonio with 
Dofia Rita on his arm, and last of all, 
Jacinto, very close to a feminine sil- 
houette which the marquis recognized 
as being that of Pépa the cook. 

“Pepilla also!” he groaned. He 
looked around the deserted kitchen and 
saw that the fire was dying out. He 
heard loud snoring—there, stretched 
out on the floor, near the chimney cor- 
ner, lay the overseer in a deep, drunken 
sleep. 

The next morning, the shepherd, who 
had not wished to “spoil his luck,” man- 
aged to cook a simple breakfast so that 
the noble sefior might eat a warm meal 
the first day that he became a mil- 
lionaire. 

It would be useless to try to describe 
the sumptuous installation of the mar- 
quis in Madrid, but what must not be 
omitted is that he hired a cook whose 
dishes were gastronomic poems. It has 


been suspected that these very dishes 
produced the illness that carried the 
marquis to the tomb, but I think that 
the shock he received, when his mag- 
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Who will drive! 


nificent English horses ran away, was 
the real cause of his death, which oc- 
curred shortly after he went to live in 
his newly furnished palace in the calle 
de Acala, 

When the marquis’ will was opened, 
it was found that he had left everything 
he owned to the shepherd of Fuencar. 
From the Spanish of Emilia Pardo Bazan. By 

Jean Raymond Bidwell. 





From Temple Bar. 

THEODOR FONTANE’S CHILD-LIFE. 

It is a very charming “child-life” 
which the veteran German novelist, 
Theodor Fontane, reveals to his read- 
ers in his late work, “Meine Kinder- 
jahre.” 

The old family of French extraction, 
the peculiar German province on the 
Baltic in which they lived; the notions 
and games of the children; the running 
waters, leafy woods, and dry sand 
dunes, on and in which they played; 
the quaint old houses; the “high soci- 
ety” of the little town, are all depicted 
with minute detail and vivid coloring. 
and most of all we are interested and 
delighted by the masterly portrayal of 
the great novelist’s father, to whom he 
owed so much of his talent and genial 
ity. 

Theodor Fontane was born in Rup 
pin on the third of December, 1819. 
His father, Louis Henri Fontane, was 
the son of a painter and drawing mas- 
ter, Pierre Barthélemy, who had had 
the good fortune to be engaged to 
teach Queen Louise’s children, and, 
after a short time, became the queen’s 
private secretary, probably on the pro- 
posal of the then influential cabinet 
minister, Lombard, whose policy it 
was to strengthen Prussia’s friendship 
with France. The sculptor, Gottfried 
Schadow, wrote in his note-book, “A 
Mr. Fontane is the queen’s secretary; 
he paints badly, but speaks French 
well.” After the battle of Jena, when 
the court fled to Kénigsberg. Pierre 
Barthélemy was made castellan of the 
eastle of Nieder-Schinhausen, where 
our novelist’s father, Louis Henri, 
passed his childhood, going to and 
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from the “grey cloister” school in Ber- 
lin, a tramp of three hours, in all 
weathers. The learning acquired did 
not amount to much, but the boy pos- 
sessed good common sense and savoir 
faire,, and gained, from diligent read- 
ing of reviews and newspapers, and 
constant reference to encyclopedias 
when he desired information, more 
general knowledge than was possessed 
in those days vy the doctors, town 
councillors, and mayors of the smaller 
German towns. 

In 1809, Louis Henri was apprenticed 
to an apothecary in Berlin, but in 1813, 
when only seventeen years of age, he 
was moved by the king’s appeal to his 
people, and volunteered for the army, 
thinking a soldier’s life far away bet- 
ter than that of an apothecary’s ap- 
prentice. But what more than all in- 
fluenced him was an incident that took 
place in Berlin, and which, in after 
life, he related to his son. One day a 
beautiful and noble lady, going into a 
linendraper’s shop, was served by a 
strong young man with fair mous- 
tachios. 


“I am surprised to see you behind a 
counter in such times as these!” ex- 
claimed the lady. 

“I am not surprised, my lady,” re- 


plied the impudent youth. “I would 
rather be here just now than anywhere 
else.” 

“So I see,” retorted the lady, and 
giving him a sounding box on the ear 
she left the shop. 

To this sort of treatment Louis 
Henri determined that he would not 
expose himself, so he soon donned a 
uniform and was provided with a rifle. 
He went with a troop of fifty volun- 
teers to Saxony, and took part in the 
battle of Gross-Girschen. A_ bullet 
pierced his knapsack and remained 
sticking in the leaves of a thick pocket 
book he carried. This relic he often 
showed his son, taking care to explain 
that the bullet did not come from be- 
hind, but was a flank shot, for he and 
his comrades were storming a narrow 
pass, beset on each side by the French 
voltigeurs. 

After the Henri 


armistice Louis 
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served in the field hospital as assist- 
ant, but of this time he never after- 
wards spoke. 

While waiting to make his examina- 
tion as an apothecary, Louis Henri fell 
in love with Emilie Labry, the daugh- 
ter of a silk merchant. This lady, 
whose mother’s maiden name was 
Mumme, traced her descent to an aris- 
tocratic family of that name. She was 
a superior woman, with the passionate 
French temperament and aie strict 
sense of duty and propriety. The cel- 
ebrated actress, Louise Rogée, who 
was betrothed to the eldest son of 
Pierre Barthélemy, was her bosom 
friend, and it was on a visit with her 
to Pierre’s house that Emilie Labry 
met with the second son. They con- 
ceived an affection for each other, and 
became engaged. After passing his 
examination, Louis Henri purchased 
an apothecary’s business in Neu-Rup- 
pin, and the wedding took place on the 
24th of March, 1819. 

The newly married couple were re- 
spectively descended from one of each 
of the two very different races who 
were close neighbors in the department 
of Herault in Gascony, and, in spite of 
the transplantation of their immediate 
ancestors to Brandenburg, each inher- 
ited the peculiarities of his race. Louis 
Henri was a big, stately Gascon, brim- 
ful of imagination and bonhomie, a true 
fantast and humorist, a great teller of 
anecdotes, and by no means disinclined 
to a “Gasconnade.”, His wife was the 
child of the southern Cevennes, a slen- 
der, graceful woman with black hair 
and dark eyes, energetic and unselfish 
in character, but so passionate that her 
husband used to say, half in earnest, 
half in jest, that “if she had remained 
in the land, the war with the Cevennes 
would still be raging.” But her pas- 
sionate nature found no vent in reli- 
gious fanaticism, for she was an en- 
lightened woman and very liberal. 
When these two were born, Gascony 
and Cevennes lay a hundred years be- 
hind, but they cherished their connec- 
tion with France, at least in imagina- 
tion. They were eager to find artisto- 
cratic French relations who had dis- 
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tinguished themselves, and Louis 
Henri had no difficulty in finding a 
Louis de Fontanes, who had been, in 
his time, rector of the Paris Univer- 
sity, and who had pronounced speeches 
on great occasions. The fact that 
Pierre Barthélemy, the queen’s secre- 
tary, had written his name with the 
final “s,” until the beginning of the 
century, was by his son considered suf- 
ficient proof of the connection. Emilie, 
on her side, found a relative in Cardi- 
nal Fesch, the stepbrother of Letitia 
Bonaparte, therefore no less than the 
uncle of Napoleon. “It was a feast for 
gods,” Theodor Fontane tells’ us, 
“when our parents warmly disputed 
on such themes, after previously set- 
tling the difference of rank between a 
university rector and a cardinal arch- 
bishop, while we children held criti- 
cally aloof.” 

Theodor Fontane’s birth nearly cost 
his mother her life, and so, though he 
had brothers and sisters, he remained 
her favorite child until, long after, 
there came a baby sister, to whom the 
boy stood godfather. 

His father, as proprietor of the flour- 
ishing “Lion apothecary,” was now 
well off, but his character was fatal to 
the family fortunes. He spent more 
than he earned, being no “business 
man,” but cherishing many aristo- 
eratic inclinations. He began with a 
carriage and horses, and ended with a 
love of card-playing, which pastime, 
during the first seven years of his mar- 
ried life, cost him a small fortune. 

In consequence of such extrava- 
gance, his own father became his chief 
creditor, and did not spare reproaches. 
which were echoed by the daughter-in- 
law, who sided entirely with her 
father-in-law. Thus poor Louis Henrl 
stood between two fires, and finally 
found himself obliged to sell his busi- 
ness, which he did to such advantage 
that he was enabled to pay all his 
debts and regain his independence. A 
happy period ensued, which includes 
the childish reminiscences of Theodor 
Fontane. 

The family lived at first on the 
bel étage of a butcher’s house, and the 


boy could never forget the long gloomy 
yard, through which ran a gutter al 
ways full of blood. He did not wit- 
ness the killing of the cattle, but one 
day saw through the open back door 
four men busy with a pig. He stood 
almost paralyzed with horror, and then 
fled, passing the whole morning in the 
fields. When he returned home late 
for dinner, he was asked where he had 
been. He described his fright, and ex- 
plained that he had rested on a little 
hill, leaning his back against a mouldy 
old post. His father laughed. “Then 
you have been sitting quite comfort- 
ably at the foot of the gallows,” said 
he. The boy felt as if the rope had 
been round his own neck, turned sick, 
and was obliged to leave the table. 
He was only six years old, and must 
have had a strong imagination. 

At school, to which he now went, he 
got on very well, for reading and writ- 
ing seemed an inherited instinct. His 
mother, however, thought it wisdom 
never to praise her children, while for 
every fault she was ready with a slap 
or a blow. It was her principle to be 
“hard,” and she had no sense of humor. 
She was equally severe in the physical 
eare of her children, and Theodor suf- 
fered tortures when she combed and 
dressed his golden curls, of which she 
was very proud. She treated his del- 
icate skin, which was easily affected 
by frost, with applications of lemon- 
juice, which smarted terribly, but ef- 
fectively healed the cracks. The child 
was very sensitive to color, and one of 
the things which most struck his im- 
agination atthisearly period wasa great 
conflagration—not the fire itself, but a 
scene to which it gave rise. His par- 
ents were out dining with a friend, 
and his mother, when she heard of the 
fire, was alarmed for her children, and 
hastened home. She ran there without 
bonnet or cloak, her hair all loosened 
from her rapid course, and found her 
children in the front parlor, sitting on 
pillows and bedclothes just as they had 
been fetched out of bed. She screamed 
with delight at finding them safe, and 
then sank fainting on the floor. The 
servants arrived with lights, and Theo- 
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dor never forgot the spectacle of his 
mother, her red brocade dress, over 
which her black hair was strewed, 
shining in the glaring yellow light of 
the candles. Another effect of color 
which impressed itself on his young 
mind was a _ black-and-yellow-striped 
waistcoat in a portrait of his grand- 
father, which he saw for the first time 
during a visit to the old gentleman. 
At this time, Louis Henri spent a 
large portion of his days in travelling 
about on the lookout for a _ position. 
His wife, when he was at home, de- 
lighted in teasing her husband on the 
famous love-letters he wrote when ab- 
sent, and would say to her children, “I 
have kept all your father’s love-letters, 
children, and some of them I almost 
know by heart. Listen to this one 
from Ejisleben: ‘I arrived this after- 
noon, and have found good lodgings; 
also for my horse, who has hurt him- 
self a little. But I will not tell you 
about that, but only mention that this 
is the town where Luther was born on 
the tenth of November, 1483, nine 


years before the discovery of Amer- 


ica.’ There you see your father as a 
lover children!” All this the mother 
told with great gravity, and even with 
bitterness, for she really suffered from 
the total want of tenderness on the 
part of her husband, who, neverthe- 
less, loved her sincerely. 

At the end of these “Wanderjahre,” 
Louis Henri purchased the good-will of 
an apothecary’s business at Swine- 
miinde, and the family soon settled in 
that town. The removal took place in 
the absence of the mother, who had 
gone to Berlin to undergo a cure. The 
journey from Ruppin to Swinemiinde 
lasted three days. The party consisted 
of Louis Henri, his four children, and 
an ugly, gypsy-like nurse. On the way 
they were joined by an apprentice. 
During the journey the father, as was 
his custom, described to his children 
the historical events which had taken 
place in the towns they passed, the 
number of the inhabitants, ete. When 
they arrived at their destination, the 
first house they saw—a framework 
building with a thatched roof and a 
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garden—struck the boy Theodor with 
fear, for on the garden-path stood a 
newly-varnished coffin, shining in the 
rays of the setting sun. He pointed to 
it in alarm, but his father reassured 
him. “Don’t be silly,” he said, “it is a 
sign of good luck, better even than to 
meet a cart with a dead horse, which 
is said to betoken riches. A coffin is 
still more lucky. Luck is everything, 
and we shall have luck in our new 
home.” 

Though Swinemiinde was reached, 
the place did not look like a town. 
There was no gate, no pavement, and 
no people. The street was very broad, 
and the houses on each side small and 
ugly, and many omy thatched. Most 
of them had high gabie-ends facing the 
street, finished off by a flagstaff. The 
family coach waded on through deep, 
heavy sand, and at last entered a 
queer, lop-sided square, grown over in 
parts with grass, so that it looked like 
a village common. On one side rose a 
chureh like a barn; opposite stood a 
house painted fiery-red, with a steep 
roof five times the height of the house 
itself. Around it stood five tall chest- 
nut-trees. Here the coach stopped, 
and the father, alighting, bade his chil- 
dren welcome home. Supper was 
served in a yellow room with a sanded 
floor. The room occupied the whole 
length of the house from front to back, 
and through a door at the back there 
was a glimpse of a large garden, with 
the new moon shining overa hedge. In 
the middle of the garden was a young 
fir-tree, and the sight filled the child 
whose experiences we are following 
with a flood of joy and hope. After 
supper he was sent by his father to 
have a look at the church. In the 
square the boy met an old hunch- 
backed man, who had been busy un- 
loading the family baggage. 

“What are you called?’ asked Theo- 
dor. 

“Ehm.” 

“Ehm? I never heard such a name! 
Weil, Ehm, what is that which roars 
and thunders so, I should like to know? 
There is no wind, and yet there is a 
roaring.” 
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“That is the sea, young master.” 

“The sea?” 

“Yes, the sea.” 

“How far is it; it sounds so near?” 

“About a quarter of an hour’s walk. 
But sometimes it comes quite close, 
and runs all over the streets, and then 
such a tiny lad as you would drown.” 

The old house, at first sight, had 
made an ugly impression on the boy, 
and he was not surprised to hear that 
it was haunted, and that, as the ser- 
vants told him, “old Geisler wan- 
dered.” Strange noises were heard 
overhead, and Theodor, in his little 
room, felt delighiful shivers, especially 
when the boughs of the cherry-tree 
outside his window scraped against 
the panes. 

In company with his father, who car- 
ried on an unceasing monologue, the 
boy inspected the whole house, which 
possessed roomy attics, through which 
swallows and butterflies flew in and 
out. A series of ladders led to the dif- 
ferent garrets in the high roof, and in 
the topmost one, to which father and 
son climbed, they found a big heavy 
wheel, the presence of which in that 
place they could not understand. The 
man Ehm informed them that it was 
the wheel on which a murderer had 
been broken long ago, before the 
French invaded the land. “Old Geis- 
ler” had bought the wheel and placed 
it in his attic for luck. The high roof, 
with its many attics, its executioner’s 
wheel, and its ghost of old Geisler, 
greatly interested the boy, but he did 
not much care for the house itself, 
which seemed to lie crushed beneath. 
The walls of the different rooms were 
colored a dirty yellow, and there were 
no decorations. Only the apprentice’s 
room was painted an arsenic-green, and 
provided with a _ ventilator, which 
turned and twisted noisily. The chil- 
dren’s nursery was in a bad condition; 
some of the wooden flooring was miss- 
ing, leaving bare an expanse of deep 
sand (for it was on the ground floor 
without a _ cellar), which, in wet 
weather, became the favorite play- 
place of the children. Their principal 
game was “chuck-stones,” a game 
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there called “knut,’’ ana perhaps of Dan- 
ish origin, but the very same game 
we see portrayed on a Pompeian bas- 
relief. 

In the nursery “old Geisler’ had 
died, and it was Theodor’s favorite 
pastime to sit at dusk between the cup- 
board and the stove listening to the 
mysterious noises overhead, and in- 
dulging in ghost-like fancies. 

For him, too, the laboratory, with all 
its strange apparatus, had a great at- 
traction, in spite of a gutter, running 
through the middle to carry off the 
refuse of the medicinal roots and 
leaves, which caused a stench that 
soon gave the sensitive lad a fever, the 
effects of which he never quite over- 
came. Quinine, at that time, was con- 
sidered too great a luxury for a child, 
and he was inadequately cured with 
an infusion of the rind, and a disgust- 
ing syrup of carrots! 

The garden and yard were the joy 
of the troop of children. The yard, in- 
deed, was like that of a farm, sur- 
rounded with stables, stalls, pigsties, 
barns, a dovecot, and similar outbuild- 
ings. The storms of winter often filled 
the cellars with water, and the chil- 
dren rowed about in tubs or on rafts, 
landing on the “coasts” as pirates. The 
garden was partly an orchard, partly a 
wilderness, where the children played 
on sunny afternoons, building fort- 
resses, and making inroads into their 
neighbors’ premises. The best of all 
was the swing, old, and hanging to 
rusty hooks, and rather dangerous, 
which only heightened the zest to 
Theodor when he worked himself up 
till he lay on his back in the air, and 
swung till the wind rushed through his 
eurls, and the frail posts and hooks 
squeaked and squealed. 

Meanwhile, Louis Henri proceeded to 
“decorate” the house before the arrival 
of his wife. The first thing he did was 
to have the outside painted sky blue, 
depriving it altogether of the gro- 
tesque character which its former 
blood-red color had given it. In the 
big saloon, the dirty yellow walls were 
changed to a dark blue, and the ceiling 
was painted with “mythological” sub- 























jects, in which many swans figured. A 
raised platform, with a leather chair, 
was placed in one of the windows for 
the mother, whence she could watch 
the movements in the street, and her 
children playing before the church. 
Some beautifully carved old furniture, 
inherited from the grandfather, gave 
dignity to the spacious room. In this 
room, the mistress of the house, after 
her midday nap, made her appearance 
at four o’clock, when visitors arrived. 
On the table stood a shining white ves- 
sel, perforated with holes, and contain- 
ing an iron box filled with glowing 
charcoal. On the top stood a boiling 
kettle, and the mother made the coffee, 
and served the guests with her own 
hands. The children handed round 
baskets of cake, and suffered the tor- 
ments of Tantalus when, in the heat of 
conversation, their mother forgot to 
tell them to help themselves. 

The father’s study contained many 
pictures and a small looking-glass, be- 
fore which he made his careful toilette, 


adjusting his many-folded jubot, and 
arranging a _ so-called tour, which, 


when stuck on to his head with gum, 
completed the toilette. The taking off 
of this wig, preparatory to redressing 
its curls, was a rather torturing proc- 
ess,, accompanied by many grimaces, 
and a muttered monologue: “Really it 
is nonsense. Most men have bald 
heads and do not mind. Then why do 
I torture myself? It is a sacrifice I 
make to society!” And it was in “soci- 
ety” that Louis Henri shone. His 
genial amiability, and many little ec- 
centricities, contributed greatly to 
every entertainment. His terms of 
speech and frequent quotations were 
amusing, and when he made use of the 
expression, “So-and-so will make his 
sort,” every Frenchman would have 
envied his pronunciation of the “o.” 
His love of sound led him to use many 
French expressions, and he revelled in 
alliteration, and in sonorous titles of 
books. He obstinately mispronounced 
many names, especially foreign ones. 
When mentioning Lord Londonderry, 


which he often did, he always put the 
accent on the “don.” 


He took great 
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pains with his private and business 
correspondence, and wrote a beautiful 
hand with a certain artistic delight. 
He kept separate seals for different let- 
ters, and made them with great care. 
A small receptacle behind a little col- 
umned temple in his escritoire was his 
treasury, and not seldom it was empty. 
Then he impressed a moral on his lit- 
tle son. “See, my boy,” he would say, 
“I can regard this now empty place 
without emotion. I lately reckoned up 
the money which it has held from time 
to time, and it amounted to a quite 
large sum. That is a comfort.” Half 
joking and half in earnest, the Gascon 
gentleman felt proud what his 
treasury had once held. 

Near the sofa stood a clock in its up- 
right case, which had marked the hour 
of his father’s and grandfather's death, 
and later marked his own. This clock 
is now in possession of the talented 
novelist, who intends also to die to its 
ticking. 

Louis Henri always took a nap in the 
afternoon, sleeping so long that the 
children used to say, “Papa will again 
sleep till night!” Theodor was gen- 
erally sent to wake him, and was then 
received with special fondness and 
kept to have a chat. The father talked 
far above the child’s head, but his con- 
versation was all the more charming 
for that. 

Sometimes the boy would find the 
father asleep with traces of tears on 
his face, and then the child knew that 
a “scene” had taken place between his 
parents, always in consequence of the 
fantastic and wonderful economic en- 


of 


terprises of the husband, which an- 
gered the sensible wife, but for 


which no others could ever be angry 
with their amiable originator. The 
tears were half bitterness of spirit, and 
half self-reproach, for to the very last 
Louis Henri loved and honored his 
angry but virtuous wife. 

We cannot dwell on the fine descrip- 
tions of the strange old-fashioned 
town, its river traffic, which was the 
delight of the children, and its high 
society; two or three families with 
whom the Fontanes were acquainted, 
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and who kept the strict rules of rank, 
so that it once happened at a dinner 
party in the aristocratic home of the 
Von Flemings, where the guests were 
only the Von Borcke couple, and Louis 
Henri and his wife, that the four titled 
people paired off together, leaving 
Louis Henri to offer his arm to his 
wife, which he did with courtly grace, 
remarking, “Eh bien, madame, Dieu le 
veut!” The next day, sincere apol- 
ogies were offered, but the Fontanes 
never again accepted an invitation to 
dinner there, though the friendship 
was not broken. 

During the bathing season at Swine- 
miinde, the Fontanes’ house was full 
of guests, and it is doubtful what 
made the greatest inroads on the fam- 
ily exchequer, the mother’s un- 
bounded hospitality, or the father’s 
love of cards. During the festive sea- 
son the house rang with song and 
laughter. The master of the house, 
handsome and gay, flirted with his 
beautiful guests (for to attract his no- 
tice they must be at least pretty), and 
his witty “badinage” was most amus- 
ing. His son inherited the gift, but 
never equalled his father. His mother 
appreciated her husband's talents, and 
allowed that his happy repartees al- 
Ways won people to take his side, but 
she always added “it is a pity!” The 
autumn storm scattered the bathing 
guests, and soon severe frosts came on. 
Then Louis Henri, anticipating the 
practice of a greater man, exercised 
and warmed himself by wood-cutting. 
During the autumn the great “goose 
slaughter” took place, performed by a 
group of old women in a room lighted 
by a tallow candle. The five old exe- 
cutioners sat near the door, each with 
a victim between her knees. They 
sang quaint ballads as they split the 
skulls of the birds with a sharp knife. 
And the songs they sang were by no 
means in harmony with their task; 
they were pathetic and often coarse 
love-songs, to which the maid-servants 
listened with great glee, shouting with 
delight at the most piquant parts. 
Louis Henri did not approve, but com- 
forted himself by referring the prac- 
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tice to a remnant of the Roman Satur- 
nalia, or, as he said, it was “the mo- 
mentary tyranny of the vassals over 
their so-called masters.” Having thus 
defined the custom he felt content, es- 
pecially when, next day, the gay maids 
cast down their eyes when they hap- 
pened to meet him. During this period 
of slaughter, a peculiar dish made of 
goose blood was served daily, and 
Louis Henri used to remark, “Ah! this 
is all right! Eat of this, children; it 
is the black broth of the Spartans, full 
of sap and strength.” But he himself 
picked out the raisins and almond 
dumplings from the mixture, and left 
the “broth” to the others. After the 
geese, came the turn of the pigs. The 
larder was full of good things, and a 
week before Christmas the house was 
invaded by a delicious aroma of citron 
peel, bitter-almonds, sugar, honey and 
spices. “I know,” said the mother at 
this season, “that the children will 
spoil their stomachs, but that is better 
than half starving them. They must 
enjoy themselves at this festive sea- 
son, and they are happiest when they 
can revel in cakes.” The making of 
the baum-torte or tree-cake was a work 
of art. The sweet liquid paste was 
dropped bit by bit into a mould in the 
form of a tree, and then baked, and 
on its success was supposed to depend 
the future happiness of the house. The 
boy Theodor listened to the jokes and 
conversation of the grown-up persons; 
the story of a murder made a deep im- 
pression; the rumor of a Polish inva- 
sion thrilled him with expectation and 
a feeling of romance. The crossing of 
the river on the blocks of ice with 
which it was filled, when the spaces 
between had to be traversed on a 
plank laid across, the boatmen-guides 
holding a rope on a pike as a hand-rail 
for the boy, was a grand adventure, 
and the slight sense of danger height- 
ened the enjoyment. 

In an interim between the departure 
of a tutor, and leaving home for a 
boarding-school, Theodor received in- 
struction from his father and gives ap 
amusing account of the lessons. 

Louis Henri dug up from the depths 
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of his memory, or imparted from what 
he had read the same day, all sorts of 
knowledge. Me illustrated geography 
with history, somewhat in the follow- 
ing fashion:— 

“Do you know 
West Prussia?” 

“Yes, papa. That is the land from 
which Prussia took the name of Prus- 
sia, and from which we are called 
Prussians.” 

“Very good, very good. Rather too 
much Prussia, but that does not mat- 
ter. And you know the capitals of the 
two provinces?” 

“Yes, papa. Kénigsberg and Dant- 
zig.” 

“Very good. I was once in Dantzig 
myself, and nearly went to Kdénigs- 
berg, but something prevented me. 
And have you ever heard who took 
Dantzig after a brave defence by Gen- 
eral Kalkreuth?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Well, it wasn’t to be expected; very 
few know it, and so-called highly-edu- 
cated people never know it. It was Gen- 
eral Lefévre, a man of extraordinary 
courage. In consequence Napoleon 
made him Duc de Dantzic, with a ce 
instead of a g. Thus languages are 
distinguished. All this was in the year 
1807.” 

“Then 
Jena?” 

“Yes, we may say so; but only in the 
sense that one may say it was after the 
Seven Years’ War.” 

“I don’t understand, papa.” 

“It doesn’t matter. That is to say, 
Jena was too far back; but one might 
say it was after the battle of Eylau, a 
terribly bloody battle, when the Prus- 
sian Guards were nearly annihilated 
and when Napoleon, before he retired 
to rest, remarked to his favorite, 
Duroc: “Duroc, to-day I have become 
acquainted with the sixth European 
power: la boue.” 

“What does that mean, papa?” 

“La boue means mud. But one may 
use a still stronger German expression, 
and I almost believe that Napoleon— 
who, when he liked, could be cynical— 
used that stronger expression.” 
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“What is cynical, papa?” 

“Cynical—h’m!—cynical. It is a 
word frequently used, and I might say 
it is as much as rude or brutal. But it 
can be more closely defined. We will 
look it up some time in the dictionary. 
It is always well to know such things, 
but not necessary to know everything 
immediately.” 

Louis Henri had a predilection for 
the historical period between the siege 
of Toulon and Napoleon’s confinement 
on St. Helena. One of his favorite his- 
torical personages was Latour d’Au- 
vergne. He was fond of telling anec- 
dotes about “le premier grenadier 
de France,” who, though he was a gen- 
eral, marched in the ranks at the side 
of the sergeant of the old Guards. 
When he fell at Neuberg Napoleon 
ordered his heart to be put into an urn 
and carried along with the troops, and 
that his name should never be omitted 
from the roll-call. It was then the 
sergeant’s duty to reply. During the 
lessons he gave to his son, Mr. Fon- 
tane returned again and again to this 
incident. 

“Do you know Latour d’Auvergne?” 
he began. 

“Certainly. He 
grenadier de France.” 

“Good. And you remember what 
happened after his death?” 

"— 

“Then tell me about it.” 

“All right, papa. But you must 
stand up and act sergeant: else it 
won't do.” 

And Louis Henri actually rose from 
his seat and stood erect before his son 
in the character of the sergeant of the 
Guards, while the little fellow played 
the commanding officer. 

“Latour d’Auvergne!” called the boy. 

“Tl n'est pas ici,” replied the father 
in his deepest tone. 

“Ou est-il donc?” continued Theodor. 

“Tl est mort sur le champ d'honneur.” 

When the mother, as sometimes hap- 
pened, was present during the lessons, 
this dramatic performance was never 
ventured upon. And, in general, Ma- 
dame Fontane’s expression of face 
clearly showed that she did not ap- 
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prove of what her husband called his 
“Socratic” method. But the _ boy, 
when he grew a man, declared that his 
father’s erratic teaching had helped 
him more than all his tutors and col- 
lege teachers put together. 

There is another amusing anecdote 
about father and son. One day Louis 
Henri found the boy in one of the at- 
tics, sitting in a child’s sledge, covered 
with an old cloak. It was very col, 
and close to him on the floor a strip of 
snow, which had drifted in from the 
chinks of the window, shone white in 
the gloom. 

“What in the world are you sitting 
here for?” asked the father. 

“IT am learning.” 

“What?” 

“The ‘Elysian Feast.’ ” 

“Well, that’s all right. 
as if you did not like it. If you have 
no pleasure in it it’s no use. Nothing 
in the world succeeds unless one likes 
it. Who is the ‘Elysian Feast’ by?’ 

“By Schiller.” 

“By Schiller? Ah, then I hope you 
will take it seriously. Schiller is the 
first of poets. How long is the poem?” 

“Twenty-seven verses.” 

“H’m! But if it is by Schiller, it is 
all the same whether it be long or 
short. It must be swallowed.” 

“Oh, papa, it is not the length; the 
‘Fight with the Dragon’ is much 
longer, and yet I knew it by heart at 
our last lesson.” 

“What is it then?’ 

“It is so difficult: I 
stand it.” 

“Nonsense! That is pure laziness. 
Certainly there are poets who are not 
to be understood. But Schiller! The 
‘Walk to the Smithy,’ the ‘Cranes of 
Ibakus;’ those were always my favor- 
ites:— 


But you look 


don’t under- 


Und in Poseidon’s Fichtenhain. 
Tritt er mit frommen Schauder ein. 


Every one can understand that! It 
was always a favorite passage of mine. 
But then one must know who Poseidon 


_ 
“Oh, yes! 
Poseidon. 


And I do know who was 
But I can’t learn the 
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‘Elysian Feast.’ 


I don’t know what it 
means. At the very beginning I don’t 
know what queen enters.” 

“That is not necessary. At least you 
understand that it is a queen. What 
Schiller meant is after all indifferent. 
It is only an expression for something 
noble.” 

“And then, papa, in the second verse 
it says ‘And the Troglodyte hid him- 
self in the crevice of the mountain.’ 
What is a Troglodyte?’ 

“Well, it is a Greek word, and prob- 
ably means a person who has a goitre 
or somethiug of that sort. But a poem 
cannot be wrecked because of a dubi- 
ous passage. So take pains!” The 
father’s further remarks were inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the dinner- 
bell, and he closed the interview with 
the words: “Come along, boy. It is 
indeed plenus venteo, but you will get 
over that!” 

Theodor never got over it, and never 


succeeded in learning the “Elysian 
Feast” by heart. 
But now we must leave Theodor 


Fontane and his childish days, which 
for him soon became a thing of the far 
past, upon which he dwells with sucb 
fond regret in his books. 
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From The Speaker. 
CYCLOMANIA. 

There is some uncanny spirit in the 
bicycle which, in primitive times, 
would have been attributed to witch- 
craft. How else can we account for 
the sinister fascination which tempts 
inexperienced cyclists down the steep- 
est hill, and into the thick of the Lon- 
don traffic? The daily calendar of ac- 
cidents has created a new obituary 
department in the newspapers. “Death 
by the Wheel” is the cheerful heading 
which greets the nervous reader, who 
wonders whether he will find the name 
of a friend in the list of killed or 
wounded. There is no consolation in 
the opinions of experts. They take 
refuge commonly in the formula that 
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the victims are novices who face perils 
which the initiated carefully avoid. 
Does no expert ever hazard the treach- 
erous surface of the muddy wood pave- 
ment? On this the most skilful rider 
cannot be safeguarded against the 
fatal “side-slip.” Do we not see skil- 
ful riders running this risk every wet 
day? What is the use of preaching 
eaution to the novice when his hardi- 
hood is inflamed by such an example? 
It would be no arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of the subject if cer- 
tain thoroughfares in London were 
closed to cyclists—partly for their own 
sake, and partly to relieve the nervous 
tension of drivers in the most crowded 
streets, who are harassed by flibberti- 
gibbets (often in petticoats) scurrying 
madly on bicycles into the tightest 
places. Apparently nothing will teach 
the cyclist that to descend a steep hill 
without absolute control of the pedals 
is a form of madness. The expert tells 
us with pride how, when cycling in 
Ceylon, he came suddenly on a rapid 
descent near the brink of a precipice, 
narrowly escaped collision with a com- 
panion, which would have meant in- 
stant destruction for both, and missed 
death by a much larger proportion of 
luck than of management. There is no 
kind of sport in which such indiffer- 
ence to elementary prudence is con- 
stantly shown. If the amateur hunter 
were to accustom himself to danger by 
trailing his gun muzzle upwards, he 
would not be a whit more foolhardy 
than a great many cyclists. 

Some crazes are mitigated, if not 
cured, by ridicule, but in the present 
ease this specific is powerless. Satire 
is wasted on the New York lady who 
lately achieved a “record” of three 
hundred miles. One of her competi- 
tors, another Amazon, fell in the race, 
and was run over by Mrs. Hattie 
White without compunction. “I sim- 
ply wanted to recover my lost ground,” 
said this inexorable champion. “The 
excitement of the run takes all senti- 
ment out of the question.” “Three 
men also ran over me,” said the vic- 
tim, “and nobody stopped to ask me if 
I was hurt. Two or three laughed at 
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me. I was bound I wouldn't give up, 
so I got on my wheel, though I felt as 
if I had been flayed alive, and scorched 
after the crowd.” There was so little 
sentiment in Mrs. Hattie White, that 
even when her husband broke his 
chain she was not interested in his wel- 
fare. No doubt she would have run 
over him with Spartan heroism, though 
puts him first in her domesuc 
creed. “I love my husband first, and 
my wheel next.” If Mr. White were 
not captain of a cycling club, he might 
question his supremacy in his wife’s 
affections. Many American husbands 
have no time for cycling. How can 
they feel that the “wheel” will not 
usurp their authority? If the Hattie 
Whites do not hesitate to ride over the 
prostrate bodies of less successful cy- 
clists, what anxiety can they have tor 
the safety of the average pedestrian 
who has the misfortune to come be- 
tween them and a “record”? Who can 
say that they will not have irresistible 
impulses to make “records” between 
one street corner and another, despite 
all intervening and legitimate obsta- 
cles? In London the law still makes a 
gallant effort to cope with the cycloma- 
niac. In Paris he eclipses even the 
cabman as the fiend of the streets. In 
America it seems improbable that any 
civic control is likely to be effectual, 
when eighty-seven cyclists are _ per- 
mitted to career along the public high- 
ways for three hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, utterly reckless of 
their own safety and other people's. 
In some parts of this country cyclists 
are already fretting against reasonable 
restraint. They feel injured because 
they are not allowed to race on the high- 
road at Reigate. Suppose a mania for 
“records” were to seize every man and 
woman who rides a horse. Should we 
allow the highroads, or any part of 
them, to be given up at any time to 
horse-racing? Why are cyclists to have 
privileges conceded to no other class of 
the community? If they may race 
when they please, why veto the sport- 
ing instinct of the drivers of public or 
private vehicles? Why should not 
Sandow take his young athletes out on 
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the highway, and let them run, or walk, 
or give other exhibitions of their mus- 
cular prowess, without the slightest re- 
gard for the convenience of the public? 
The Reigate authorities have very 
properly taken measures to make the 
law respected, and it may be hoped that 
their example will be followed else- 
where. If this be not done, the cyclo- 
maniac may become as portentous a 
nuisance amongst us as he or she is in 
America. The majority of cyclists are 
beginners, who may easily fall a prey 
to the insidious disease, and the expert 
is too often betrayed into foolishness. 
Unless public opinion will support pre- 
cise and stringent regulations, cyclo- 
mania may attain proportions which 
will demand the attention of the Lu- 
nacy Commissioners, in whose recent 
report this particular phenomenon 
finds no place. It has been remarked 
with only too much justice that the 
public is dangerously acquiescent in 
some of the worst manifestations of 
this cycling folly; and if administration 
is lax, we may find popular tolerance 


flowering in a Hattie White, who, when 
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she is pursuing the pace-makers, has no 
time for sentiment. 

One observer endeavors to console us 
by suggesting that cycling will eventu- 
ally become perfectly safe when ex- 
perienced parents have taught their 
children how to avoid all its perils. 
But what if the experienced parent is a 
cyclomaniac? And, if not, how is he to 
keep the virus out of his offspring? 
The truth is that society is confronted 
by a distemper which baffles calcula- 
tion. Confined to a cycling track, and 
to people who race for money, it is suf- 
ficiently disquieting; but when this new 
passion for speed at any cost becomes 
well-nigh universal it is no more ame- 
nable to reason than the religious im- 
pulse which set people dancing in the 
Middle Ages. The equestrian rides 
simply for exercise; but the rational 
cyclist who takes this sane view of his 
favorite pastime may die out, or be 
comparatively rare, if no _ effectual 
check is given by the daily register of 
sudden deaths to the delirious fantasy 
that in pace the bicycle is the legitimate 
competitor of the locomotive. 





Determining the Heights of Clouds.— 
A method of determining the heights of 
clouds, and especially of the ill-defined 
stratus cloud, by means of the search 
light, was suggested by Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe many years ago. It was proposed 
to establish a search light, the beams 
of which should be vertical; the appar- 
ent altitude of the centre of the lumi- 
nous spot of thecloud was to beobserved 
from a station not far away, and the 
height was a matter of easy calcula- 
tion. Professor Abbe returns to the 
subject in the Monthly Weather Review, 
and points out that with the great in- 
crease in the power of the modern 
search light, further applications have 
become practicable; thus in harbors on 
the seacoast, where one wishes to as- 
certain the presence and development 
of low-lying fogs, the search light 
which renders them visible is an invalu- 


able assistant. A year ago some ac- 
counts were published relative to the 
cloud effects on Mount Low and Pasa- 
dena. According to these accounts 
Mount Low is about fifteen miles north- 
north-east from Los Angeles, and about 
six miles in a straight line from Pasa- 
dena. When the beam of light fell 
upon the bodies of clouds they at once 
became luminous, so that all the details 
of motion were visible; when the beam 
fell upon the falling rain, the great cone 
of light glowed like molten metal. It 
seems, concludes Professor Abbe, that 
the formation and motion of fog and 
cloud at night-time could be advanta- 
geously studied by means of the search 
light. The height at which fog first 
forms, and its gradual extension up- 
wards and downwards during the 
night, would be a very interesting and 
profitable investigation.—Nature. 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE JAPANESE MINISTER ON THE NEW 
JAPAN. 

It is not a gracious thing to say, but 
many persons who discourse learnedly 
upon things Japanese never get farther 
than the discovery that Japan is in 
Asia. Because Asiatic nations do not, 
as a rule, care for those things or at- 
tempt those things which Japan values 
and seeks to attain, it appears to be 
taken for granted by such critics that 
Japan, being an Asiatic nation, has no 
serious purpose in striving to adopt 
Western civilization. Such reasoning 
has no weight, of course, with impar- 
tial students of human progress, but 
unfortunately it does lead astray many 
who lack either the inclination or the 
opportunity to discover the truth. The 
answer is obvious. Asiatic peoples 
may differ as widely from each other as 
those of Europe or America. Because 
with one Asiatic nation religion is an 
insuperable bar to progress, because 
another is perfectly satisfied with its 
present condition and refuses to adopt 
even the most obviously useful prod- 
ucts of modern invention, it does not 
follow that all Asiatic nations are big- 
oted or lethargic. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, with 
many of those who attempt to explain 
our racial characteristics and national 
development is that they approach the 
subject with a preconceived idea of 
mysteries which do not exist. They are 
inclined to search for concealed mo- 
tives and for hidden springs of action, 
when a simple and reasonable explana- 
tion lies upon the surface. Granted 
sincerity of purpose and honesty of 
effort, and there is nothing inexplicable 
in Japan’s career during the past thirty 
years. The question of race has no 
valid title to prior consideration in the 
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case; certainly none as a decisive 
factor. For a people who have shown 
aspiration for improvement and ability 
to attain a higher standard, the only 
legitimate test is one that estimates the 
earnestness of effort and the measure 
of capacity. 

Whether Japan will finally succeed 
or fail under such a test remains to be 
seen. Thoughtful Japanese, while con- 
fident of ultimate success, recognize the 
obstacles which lie in the way. Ex- 
perience has shown some of the difficul- 
harmonious 


ties in accomplishing a 
transition from the old to the new. 
Others remain to be overcome. The 


rapid change from a feudal to a consti- 
tutional form of government, with its 
attendant effects upon social condi- 
tions, has created incongruities which 
only time can efface. Although a great 
deal has been accomplished, a great 
deal remains to be done. Our material 
civilization is already sufficiently far 
advanced; the moral and intellectual 
development of our people must be rela- 
tively much slower. For that we must 
depend upon the diffusion of all of the 
influences of Western civilization, 
which we welcome and promote by 
every legitimate means. We have laid 
the foundation; it now remains to com- 
plete the superstructure. That, I be- 
lieve, we can safely leave to the agen- 
cies already at work. With an intelli- 
gent people willing to assimilate to 
their own use those elements of West- 
ern civilization which tend to promote 
the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
and with a land rich in natural re- 
sources, it is safe to predict that the 
present transitory period will be safely 
passed. 

Japan is so new as a factor in the 
world’s calculations, so little studied, 
and so little understood, that her mo- 
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tives and her actions are sometimes 
seriously misconstrued. This is a topic 
upon which I must speak with due cau- 
tion, but even at the risk of seeming 
impropriety I cannot allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass of saying a word upon 
subjects which have lately been attract- 
ing widespread attention. 

No citizen of this country should be 
ignorant of the fact that among the peo- 
ple of Japan there is a genuine and 
deeply rooted attachment to the United 
States. It is not a merely sentimental 
liking, but a feeling founded upon the 
memory of many kindnesses received. 
The United States has been a friend to 
Japan, helpful in the hour of need, con- 
siderate at all times. If there was a 
nation upon whose sympathy they 
could rely in the effort to improve their 
condition, and of whose appreciation 
they were certain in whatever suc- 
cesses they might gain, that nation, the 
Japanese people have thought, was the 
United States. Such being the case, the 
tone of many recent utterances in the 
American press will be to them like an 
That the 


angry blow from a friend. 
American people should regard Japan 
as an aggressor, lustful of aggrandize- 
ment, eager to quarrel, and ready, if 
need be, for war, will seem to them in- 


comprehensible. And that this clamor 
should have arisen because their gov- 
ernment, in pursuance of clear and 
legitimate duty, has chosen to present, 
in a respectful, calm, and moderate 
way, certain reasons why a certain 
thing should not be done, will add to the 
mystery. There are jingoes in Japan, 
as a distinguished countryman of mine 
said the other day, but I have heard of 
none so forgetful of right, of friendship, 
and of interest as to make the declara- 
tion, recently attributed to Japan by a 
prominent American journal, “let us 
send a few warships to the United 
States.” 

This is a delicate subject, I know, but 
I cannot refrain from saying that 
Americans especially should appreciate 
the solicitude which Japan feels in the 
welfare of her subjects in foreign 
countries. The Japanese government 
has never permitted the establishment 
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of anything like a “coolie’’ system 
among her people. If they go abroad, 
it desires that they shall go as men, and 
not as numbers, and it asks and expects 
for them the same treatment and the 
same protection as are accorded to 
other strangers. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, the Japanese are 
not an emigrating people; but, to pro- 
vide for all contingencies, an emigra- 
tion law has been enacted, carefully 
framed, to protect the emigrant, and to 
prevent him from going to countries 
where he would not be welcome. Jap- 
anese emigration to Hawaii involves 
this, among other questions. That emi- 
gration was instituted upon the solici- 
tation of Hawaii under the strictly 
guarded stipulations of a special treaty. 
The welfare, much less the independ- 
ence, of Hawaii has never been en- 
dangered by the operations of that 
treaty. On the contrary, Japanese 
immigration was zealously promoted 
and encouraged in the islands until 
political contingencies rendered an- 
other policy advisable. Japan did not 
seek the treaty, but her people have 
been induced to resort to Hawaii under 
the guarantees it provides, and cer- 
tainly no one with any sense of justice 
can now blame her for endeavoring to 
conserve their rights. 

From “The New Japan.” By Toru Hoshi. 





From Seoribner’s Magazine. 

HOW TO BUILD A COUNTRY CHURCH. 

When.a congregation in a small town 
decides that it wants a church build- 
ing, the first thing that is usually 
agreed upon is the total amount of 
money it can afford to spend. This is 
on recommendation from the board of 
trustees, or other similar body that has 
to do with church finances. A _ build- 
ing committee is then chosen, into 
which more or less church politics oc- 
ecasionally enters. In a majority of 
eases the building committee repre- 
sents a fair average of business acute- 
ness and native shrewdness, but no 
knowledge of architecture. A leading 
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merchant, a local banker, a prosperous 
farmer, and a country lawyer may find 
themselves acting together on such a 
committee, and each with the very 
best intentions to do their full duty 
toward the congregation. They will 
easily agree that they want the most 
for their money, and that every cent 
shall be honestly spent. The commit- 
tee are probably the best people in the 
congregation to carry out these eco 
nomic purposes, but they are con- 
fronted with a very different problem, 
in which their business success counts 
for nothing. This problem is an artis- 
tic one—the wsthetic adaptation of a 
building to the worship of God. The 
committee no doubt have strong pre- 
conceived ideas as to what a church 
ought to be, just as every man has 
“notions” founded on some association 
of his boyhood or passing glimpse of a 
building seen in travel, but of archi- 
tecture as an art they have no concep- 
tion. 

Any building committee that realizes 
from the start that it has no more right 
to get its architecture at haphazard 
than a layman has to pick up medical 
and legal advice at haphazard has made 
a good beginning. A shrewd business 
man always consults the best lawyer 
or doctor he knows for advice, be- 
cause the mistakes of beginners are 
too costly; shrewd building 
committee will immediately seek the 
advice of the best architect avail- 
able. 

There is a widespread misconception 
on this point. People very generally 
believe, that leading architects are not 
available for small jobs in country 
towns, and this is in a measure true, 
but if a good architect with a large 
practice cannot give sufficient time to 
a small work, he will frankly say so, 
and he can, better than any one else, 
pick out. amongst the promising 
younger men, whose practice is not so 
large, the one likely to give honest ser- 
vice, and perhaps the ideal solution of 
the problem. The mistake that com- 
mittees frequently make is to send to 
some man advertised in a church 
paper, who agrees to submit plans for 
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a church of any named price on appli- 
cation, and these machine-made plans, 
often modified by a local builder, may 
thus decorate the most prominent vil- 
lage corner for half a century an ever 
present eyesore, and a blot. Another 
and perhaps more frequent mistake is 
to send to the nearest large town for 
some builder who is locally known as 
“a good hand at building churches,” 
and the whole thing is turned over to 
him at a contract price, which enables 
him to work off some stereotyped old 
plan that he has developed through 
years of experiment in church build- 
ing. 

Now, it is perfectly feasible for the 
committee to employ expert and ap- 
proved talent in architecture at a‘ well- 
known fixed fee, which has been ap- 
proved by the “American Institute of 
Architects,” and has become recog- 
nized by the courts as the proper and 
usual remuneration of the architect in 
the absence of any definite agreement 
to the contrary. This upon buildings 
costing more than $10,000 is five per 
cent. of the cost of the work. If it is 
proposed to build a church costing 
$20,000, the committee can for one- 
twentieth of that amount secure com- 
plete original plans, adapted to the 
special site and needs of the congrega- 
tion, with the general supervision by 
the architect of the work of the 
builder, which means “such inspection 
by the architect or his deputy of a 
building or other work in process of 
erection, completion, or alteration as 
he finds necessary to ascertain 
whether it is being executed in con- 
formity with his designs and specifica- 
tions or directions, and to enable him 
to decide when the suecessive instal- 
ments or payments provided for in the 
contract or agreement are due or pay- 
able.” Surely this is a reasonable sum 
to pay, if thereby the congregation can 
secure a guarantee of good taste, good 
workmanship, and good accommoda- 
tions. 

Suppose they do not employ an archi- 
tect, hoping to save his fee? Then 
they will not only surely fail of beauty 
and zsthetic success, but in all prob- 
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ability the practical blunders made, 
things which must either be endured 
or well paid for to remedy them, will 
far outweigh the small economy that 
saved an architect's fee. 

The wise committee, having selected 
an able architect will turn the matter 
over to him as completely as they 
would a critical case of disease to a 
physician. Nothing is to be gained by 
employing a good architect and then 
insisting on your own modifications of 
his plan. It is not unusual for a cem- 
mittee to unwisely restrict an architect 
by giving him an extremely limited 
site to work upon with an insufficient 
sum to be expended on it, and then in- 
sist that his plans shall include church, 
chapel, rectory, deep chancel, spacious 
organ-loft, ete. Given a certain site 
and a certain sum of money, there is 
a well-defined limit of possibilities be- 
yond which no architect can go, and 
every committee will do wisely to 
weigh well and carefully consider the 
advice of their architect on these 
points. 


The site is usually fixed by certain 


conditions over which a committee 
have little control. Congregations fre- 
quently prefer to rebuild on their oid 
site, either for association’s sake, or be- 
cause they are tied to it perpetually by 
some deed of gift, or by the desirabil- 
ity of being in a given locality. <A 
good architect will make the best of a 
bad site, as well as of a good site. He 
will take into consideration the sur- 
rounding buildings, which may be poor 
things architecturally, and atrocious In 
color and design, but the architect will 
so design his church that it will be a 
constant rebuke to the bad taste of its 
surroundings. 

A committee is often confronted 
with the problem of spending part of 
its fund in buying more land or putting 
it all into the new building without en- 
larging the site. On this point the 
architect’s advice should be given very 
great weight. On two points the com- 
mittee have a right to consider their 
own judgment final—the number of 
people who are to be seated in the 
chureh, and the total cost. Given these 
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fixed quantities, the rest should be left 

to the architect. 

From “The Country Church in America.” 
William B. Bigelow. 
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From The Bookmam, 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 

To begin, the “reformers” tell us that 
the old spelling is supported by noth- 
ing but by prejudice, by custom, by 
convention, by sentiment. Well, if the 
remark is true, is not this a very strong 
support? Is there in fact any motive 
much stronger in the human mind 
than that which springs from custom 
and from sentiment? A thousand nice 
observances are based upon convention 
only. The world is ruled by sentiment. 
Depose custom, convention, and senti- 
ment, and all social law will be 
smashed to atoms. It is only custom 
and convention, for example, that im- 
pose upon civilized human beings the 
necessity of wearing clothes in sum- 
mer. Indeed, most of the arguments 
that would discredit decency in spell- 
ing could be employed with equal 
force to discredit decency in costume. 
Just think of it for a moment. It is 
not natural to wear clothes when the 
thermometer is in the nineties. Prim- 
itive man, before he had been cor- 
rupted and enslaved by luxury and 
convention, wore no clothing; and he 
was hardier, freer, and happier with- 
out it. Clothing leads to arrogance, 
just as a knowledge of correct spelling 
leads to reprehensible pride. Clothing 
is a source of extravagance, of ostenta- 
tion, of emulation. It even creates 
caste distinctions, just as literate and 
illiterate spellings do. 

This question of saving time is an- 
other great point with the “reform- 
ers.” They point to such words 
“phthisic” and “bdellium” and “pro- 
gramme,” and call strenuous attention 
to the silent letters which have no 
phonetic value when the words are 
spoken; and they speculate on how 
much precious time is wasted by lit- 
erary men in writing them. It is in- 
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deed a solemn thought. That acute 
and subtle educationist, Doctor Krohn, 
who first discovered just how many 
thousandths of a second it takes a 
child to recognize each of the letters in 
the word c-a-t, could probably give the 
exact statistics on this point. It is too 
profound a problem for our poor wits; 
but we will concede, if we must, that 
an active writer might waste as much 
as three minutes and a half each day 
in writing silent letters. The case 
seems very clear, and we sorrowfully 
admit it. To be sure, all the decencies 
and proprieties of life take time. it 
takes time to brush one’s teeth, to 
comb one’s hair, to shave, to dress, to 
practise little social courtesies, to do 
the innumerable things that enter into 
every-day existence, just as it takes 
time to spell like an educated man and 
not like a horse-boy writing to a cook- 
maid. But what of it? Cultivated 
men and women gladly give this time; 
and the willingness to give it is the one 
thing that differentiates the civilized 
human being from the filthy and 
brutal savage. Time is money to be 


sure: but there are things in life more 
valuable than either time or money, as 
every one must recognize. 

And there is a more or less practical 


side to this matter, too. Some time 
ago a distinguished educationist wrote 
a book to advocate the general intro- 
duction into schools of manual train- 
ing. In the course of his remarks he 
became enthusiastic and philological; 
and it is always a dangerous thing for 
any man to be enthusiastic and philo- 
logical at the same time. He appealed 
to etymology to show how the prin- 
ciple of manual training unconsciously 
lies at the base of our most funda- 
mental conceptions of education. He 
cited the word “pzedagogy,” and being 
a spelling reformer (for educationists 
thrive on fads) he spelled the word 
“pedagogy.” Then he went on to say 
that this word, being derived from the 
Latin pes (ped-) and ago, bears on its 
face a silent proof of how the training 
of some part of the body had always in 
men’s subconsciousness been linked 
with the training of the mind. But 
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when his book began to be generally 
read, one great Homeric laugh ran 
roaring across the continent at this 
lovely instance of Volksetymologie, and 
the poor man went into retirement for 
many days. Now, it is very certain 
that if he had only taken time to think 
of it he would never have put down on 
paper such a blunder as this, for he 
doubtless knew very much better than 
to do so, just as James Russell Lowell 
undoubtedly knew better than to de- 
rive, as he did, the word “polite” from 
the Greek + But the barbarous 
“reformed” spelling misled the educa- 
tionist for the moment; and just be- 
cause he had learned to save himself 
the writing of a single a, be became a 
temporary laughing-stock for educated 
men throughout the country. We do 
not believe that he is now a spelling 
reformer any more, and we are very 
sure that he would have been willing 
to write that extra a five hundred 
times a week for the rest of his natural 
life rather than to have become, as he 
did, an educational joke. 

But they tell us that the accepted 
spelling of English is inconsistent. Of 
course it is, just as the English lan- 
guage itself is inconsistent. It is the 
inconsistency of the language that is 
mirrored in its spelling. Our English 
tongue, made up from heterogeneous 
and unrelated sources, with its blend- 
ing of Saxon and French, of Scandina- 
vian and Celtic, of Latin and Greek, of 
terms and phrases drawn from a dozen 
different sources, is from one point of 
view, the most illogical and inconsist- 
ent language ever known. A highly 
scientific German once told the present 
writer that in reading Engiish he was 
always so painfully conscious of its 
mongrel character that he felt as 
though he were diving into a linguistic 
rag-bag. Yet none the less it is the 
grandest language ever heard upon the 
lips of men—a wonderful instrument of 
music, a swift, unerring, highly tem- 
pered weapon, a vigorous, flexible, har- 
monious medium of thought, whose 
very slang is a marvel of power and 
whose literature is instinct with the 
living soul of dignity and strength and 
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beauty. English is not, from the 
German’s point of view, scientific. 


There has, indeed, as yet, existed only 
one quite scientific language, and that 
is Volapiik, invented by a German; yet 
we do not often hear people in the 
horse-cars speaking Volapiik: while 
English supplanting every other 
form of speech, and is slowly but 
surely making its way through the ut- 
termost parts of the earth to its ulti- 
mate position of the one great universal 
language. And the spelling is like the 
language. It is illogical, but it is pic- 
turesque; and the person who would 
prefer to it a machine-made system in- 
vented by pedants and propagated by 
cranks would prefer the flat monotony 
of a prairie to the bold and splendid 
scenery of the Alps, and would turn 
his back upon a Titian to hang upon 
his walls a tea-shop chromo. 

From “The Progress of ‘ Fonetik Refawm. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 
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From Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A BOYS’ CLUB. 
It is soon found that the club (or 

society, to carry out the larger view of 
club life) should consist of members 
who not only are ready to comply with 
a general law, but who as individuals 
also possess certain characteristics. 
The wish to discuss these characteris- 
tics makes the first raison d’étre of the 
business meeting. A few of the sim- 
pler rules of parliamentary law (which, 
by the way, typifies in itself almost 
perfectly the law of freedom and jus- 


tice in complicated relations) are 
learned from Cushing’s Manual. Offi- 
cers are elected, and then the mo- 


mentous question arises for discussion, 
“0 we want as members of our club 
boys who gamble, steal, smoke, or 
swear?” We cannot wonder much 
that these are popular sports on the 
East Side. An overcrowded tenement 
house is not an inspiring or healthy 
place to play in. Baseball is forbid- 
den, and running games are almost im- 
possible in the streets. Roller skating 
and bicycling cannot be said to have 
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many devotees for obvious reasons. 
Thus boys of naturally fine characters 
are driven to stealing and gambling as 
the only fields in which to exercise 
their imaginations, and in which to 
find excitement anu diversion. Of the 
reasons for these “sports’”’ being wrong, 
a surprising number have never 
thought. However, in speaking in 
public before one’s peers, it is possible 
from the moment the first word is ut- 
tered to feel ideas springing into life 
which one was never conscious of hav- 
ing had before, and to hear one’s self 
arguing eloquently for some cause in 
which one had little interest two min- 
utes before. The first attempt at self- 
expression calls together the hitherto 
scattered fragments of thoughts and 
impressions, and forms them into 
deep-rooted convictions. This happens 
all the time in the business meeting, 
when the necessity for making their 
own laws sets all the boys to thinking, 
and most of them to talking also. It 
is a bad boy indeed who will do very 
often what he has convinced himself is 
wrong. 

After days of excited talk nearly 
every one in the club is ready to admit 
that it is wrong to steal and gamble, 
foolish to smoke, and vulgar to swear, 
and ready to make a law to the effect 
that these practices are forbidden to 
the members. The question of punish- 
ment for possible backsliders naturally 
comes next. The first ideas on this 
subject are very crude. Punishment— 
very severe and the same for every 
folly and crime—satisfies them for a 
while, but the time surely comes when 
some one suggests the possibility of 
mitigating circumstances, and finally, 
after hours of discussion, punishment 
is graded. Then some one has the 
thought that, after all, punishment is 
not the word to be used, or, indeed, the 
idea to be carried out in a club, and 
that the various penalties paid for 
breaking laws (suspension or expulsion 
usually) should merely be regarded as 
a means of self-defence by the club, 
and as the natural consequence of 
crime by the offender. Little by little, 
from a crude and brutal or sentimen- 




















tally weak set of laws, grows a con- 
stitution not only written in the cor- 
rect form, but containing much truth 
and justice. But in starting a new 
club it is better for the director not to 
give the club a perfect constitution, for 
it is only the years of discussion and 
experience out of which that perfect 
constitution is evolved, that helps the 
boys. All the good that comes from 
club life must come slowly and grad- 
ually—so gradually that all the mi- 
nutest details of the machine of gov- 
ernment are known and understood by 
the boys, and acknowledged by them, 
one by one, to be necessary. Figura- 
tively speaking, and perhaps stretch- 
ing the idea a little to make the mean- 
ing clear, they have broadly in the two 
hours of the club’s session, and in 
detail in the three years of club life 
and growth, lived through all the 
stages of man’s development, from his 
simplest attempts at law-making thou- 
sands of years-ago to the complex ma- 
chinery by which we are governed to- 
day. By understanding the necessity 
for every law as it is made, the boys 
become willing law-keepers; they be- 
come intelligent ones also, for they 
see that constant watchfulness and 
thoughtfulness are necessary to keep 
tuose laws up to the ever-growing and 
changing requirements of humanity. 
From “An Experiment in Citizen Training.” By 
Winifred Buck. 





From McClure’s Magazine, 
THE DANA CIPHER. 

I sent my first despatch to the War 
Department from Columbus, on March 
20th. It was sent by a secret cipher 
furnished by the War Department, 
which I used myself, for throughout the 
war I was my own cipher clerk. The 
ordinary method at the various hea& 
quarters was for the sender to write 
out the despatch in full, after which it 
was translated from plain English into 
the agreed cipher by a telegraph op- 
erator or clerk, retained for that exclu- 
sive purpose, who understood it, and 
by another retranslated back again at 


The Dana Cipher. 
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the other end of the line. So whatever 
military secret was transmitted was at 
the mercy always of at least two out- 
side persons, besides running the 
gauntlet of other prying eyes. De- 
spatches written in complex cipher 
codes were often difficult to unravel, 
unless transmitted by the operator with 
the greatest precision. A wrong word 
sometimes destroyed the sense of an 
entire despatch, and important move- 
ments were delayed thereby. This ex- 
plains the oft-repeated “I do not under- 
stand your telegram” found in the offi- 
cial correspondence of the war period. 

I have, since the war, become 
familiar with a great many ciphers, but 
I never found one which was more sat- 
isfactory than that I used in my mes- 
sages to Mr. Stanton. In preparing my 
message I first wrote it out in lines of 
a given number of words, spaced regu- 
larly so as to form five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, and ten columns. My key con- 
tained various “routes” to be followed 
in writing out the messages for trans- 
mission. Thus a five-column message 
had one route, a six-column another, 
and so on. The route was indicated by 
a “commencement word.” If I had put 
my message into five columns, I would 
write the word “army,” or any one in 
a list of nine words, at the beginning. 
The receiver, on looking for that word 
in his key, would see that he was to 
write out what he had received in lines 
of five words, thus forming five col- 
umns, and then he was to read it down 
the fifth column, up the third, down the 
fourth, up the second, down the first. 
At the end of each column an “extra” 
or “check” word was added as a blind; 
a list of “blind” words was also printed 
in the key, with each route. which 
could be inserted if wished at the end 
of each line so as still further to deceive 
curious people who did not have the 
key. The key contained a large num- 
ber of cipher words—thus, P. H. Sheri- 
dan was “soap” or “Somerset; Presi- 
dent was “Pembroke” or “Penfield;” 
instead of writing “there has been,” I 
wrote “maroon; instead of secession, 
“mint: instead of Vicksburg, “Cupid.” 
My own cipher was “spunky” or 
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“squad.” The months, days, hours, 
numerals, and alphabet all had ciphers. 

The only message sent by this cipher 
to be translated by an outsider on the 
route, so far as I know, was that one of 
4 P. M., September 20, 1863, in which 
I reported the Union defeat at Chicka- 
mauga. General R. S. Granger, who 
was then at Nashville, was at the tele- 
graph office waiting for news when my 
despatch passed through. The oper- 
ator guessed out the despatch, as he 
afterward confessed, and it was passed 
around Nashville. The agent of the 
Associated Press at Louisville sent out 
a private printed circular quoting me 
as an authority for reporting the battle 
as a total defeat, and in Cincinnati 
Horace Maynard repeated, the same 
day of the battle, the entire second sen- 
tence of the despatch, “Chickamauga is 
as fatal a name in our history as Bull 
Run.” 

This premature disclosure to the pub- 
lic of what was only the truth, well 
known at the front, caused a great deal 
of trouble. I immediately set on foot 
an investigation to discover who had 
penetrated our cipher code, and soon 
arrived at a satisfactory understanding 
of the matter, of which Mr. Stanton 
was duly informed. No blame could 
attach to me, as was manifest upon 
the inquiry; nevertheless, the sensation 
resulted in considerable annoyance all 
along the line from Chattanooga to 
Washington. I suggested to Mr. Stan- 
ton the advisability of concocting a new 
and more difficult cipher; but it was 
never changed, so far as I now 
member. 


re- 


From “‘Reminiscences.”” By Charles A. Dana, 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 

SHAKESPEARE’S *“ SCHOLARSHIP.” 
The Shakespeare plays do _ not 
abound with evidences of scholarship 
or learning of the sort that is gathered 
from profound and accurate study of 
books. It is precisely in this respect 
that they are conspicuously different 
from many of the plays contemporary 
with them, and from other master- 
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pieces of English literature. Such 
plays as Jonson’s “Sejanus and Cata- 
line” are the work of a scholar deeply 
indoctrinated with the views and men- 
tal habits of classic antiquity; he has 
soaked himself in the style of Lucan 
and Seneca, until their mental peculiar- 
ities have become like a second nature 
to him, and are unconsciously betrayed 
alike in the general handling of his 
story and in little turns of expression. 
Or take Milton’s “Lycidas;” no one but 
a man saturated in every fibre with 
Theocritus and Virgil could have writ- 
ten such a poem. An extremely for- 
eign and artificial literary form has 
been so completely mastered and as- 
similated by Milton that he uses it 
with as much ease as Theocritus him- 
self, and has produced a work that 
even the master of idyls had scarcely 
equalled. After the terrific invective 
against the clergy and the beautiful in- 
vocation to the flowers, followed by the 
triumphant hallelujah of Christian 
faith, observe the sudden reversion to 
pagan sentiment where Lycidas is ad- 
dressed as the genius of the shore. 
Only profound scholarship could have 
written this wonderful poem, could 
have brought forth the Christian 
thought as if spontaneously through 
the medium of the pagan form. 

Now there is nothing of this sort in 
Shakespeare. He uses classical ma- 
terials or anything else under the sun 
that suits his purpose. He takes a 
chronicle from Holinshed, a biography 
from North’s translation of Plutarch, a 
legend from Saxo Grammaticus 
through Belleforest’s French version, a 
novel of Boccaccio, a miracle-play,— 
whatever strikes his fancy; he chops 
up his materials and weaves them into 
a story without much regard to classi- 
cal models; defying rules of order and 
unity, and not always heeding proba- 
bility, but never forgetful of his abid- 
ing purpose, to create live men and 
women. These people may have Greek 
and Latin names, and their scene of 
action may be Rome or Mitylene, dec- 
orated with scraps of classical knowl- 
edge such as a bright man might pick 
up in miscellaneous reading; but all 
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this is the superficial setting, the mere 
frame to the picture. The living can- 
vas is human nature as Shakespeare 
saw it in London and depicted with 
supreme poetic faculty. Among the 
new books within his reach was Chap- 
man’s magnificent translation of the 
Iliad, which at a later day inspired 
Keats to such a noble outburst of enco- 
nium; and in “Troilus and Cressida” we 
have the Greek and Trojan heroes set 
before us with an incisive reality not 
surpassed by Homer himself. This 
play shows how keenly Shakespeare 
appreciated Homer, how , delicately 
and exquisitely he could supplement 
the picture; but there is nothing in its 
five acts that shows him clothed in the 
garment of ancient thought as Milton 
wore it. Shakespeare’s freedom from 
such lore is a great advantage to him; 
in “Troilus and Cressida” there is a 
freedom of treatment hardly possible 
to a professional scholar. It is because 
of this freedom that Shakespeare 
reaches a far wider public of readers 
and listeners than Milton or Dante, 
whose vast learning makes them in 


many places “caviare to the general.” 
Book-lore is a great source of power, 
but one may easily be hampered by it. 
What we forever love in Homer is the 


freshness that comes with lack of it, 
and in this sort of freshness Shake- 
speare agrees with Homer far more 
than with the learned poets. 

It is not for a moment to be denied 
that Shakespeare’s plays exhibit a re- 
markable wealth of varied knowledge. 
The writer was one of the keenest ob- 
servers that ever lived. In the wood- 
land or on the farm, in the printing- 
shop or the alehouse, or up and down 
the street, not the smallest detail es- 
ecaped him. Microscopic accuracy, cu- 
rious interest in all things, unlimited 
power of assimilating knowledge, are 
everywhere shown in the plays. These 
are some of the marks of what we 
all genius, something that we are far 
from comprehending, but which expe- 
rience has shown that books and uni- 
versities cannot impart. All the col- 
leges on earth could not by combined 
effort make the kind of man we call a 
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genius, but such a man may at any 
moment be born into the world, and it 
is as likely to be in a peasant’s cottage 
as anywhere. 

There is nothing in which men differ 
more widely than in the capacity for 
imbibing and assimilating knowledge. 
The capacity is often exercised uncon- 
sciously. When my eldest son, at the 
age of six, was taught to read in the 
course of a few weeks of daily instruc- 
tion, it was suddenly discovered that 
his four-year-old brother also could 
read. Nobody could tell how it hap- 
pened. Of course the younger boy 
must have taken keen notice of what 
the elder one was doing, but the proc- 
ess went on without attracting atten- 
tion until the result appeared. 

This capacity for unconscious learn- 
ing is not at all uncommon. It is pos- 
sessed to some extent by everybody; 
but a very high degree of it is one of 
the marks of genius. I remember one 
evening, many years ago, hearing Her- 
bert Spencer in a friendly discussion 
regarding certain functions of the 
cerebellum. Abstruse points of com- 
parative anatomy and questions if 
pathology were involved. Spencer’s 
three antagonists were not violently 
opposed to him, but were in various ue- 
grees unready to adopt his views. The 
three were Huxley, one of the greatest 
of comparative anatomists; Hughlings 
Jackson, a very eminent authority on 
the pathology of the nervous system; 
and Henry Lewes, who, al- 
though more of an amateur in such 
matters, had nevertheless devoted 
years of study to neural physiology 
and was thoroughly familiar with the 
history of the subject. Spencer more 
than held his ground against the oth- 
ers. He met fact with fact, brought 
up points in anatomy the significance 
of which Huxley had overlooked, and 
had more experiments and clinical 
eases at his tongue’s end than Jack- 
son could muster. It was quite evi- 
dent that he knew all they knew on 
that subject, and more besides. Yet 
Spencer had never been through a 
course of “regular training” in the 
studies concerned; nor had he ever 
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studied at a university, or even at a 
high school. Where did he learn the 
wonderful mass of facts which he 
poured forth that evening? Whence 
came his tremendous grasp upon the 
principles involved? Probably he could 
not have told you. A few days after- 
ward I happened to be talking with 
Spencer about history, a subject of 
which he modestly said he knew but 
little. I told him I had often been 
struck with the aptness of the historic 
illustrations cited in many chapters of 
his “Social Statics,” written when he 
was twenty-nine years old. The refer- 
ences were not always accurate, but 
they showed an intelligence and sound- 
ness of judgment unattainable, one 
would think, save by close familiarity 
with history. Spencer assured me that 
he had never read extensively in his- 
tory. Whence, then, this wealth of 
knowledge,—not smattering, not sciol- 
ism, but solid, well-digested knowl- 
edge? Really, he did not know, except 


that when his interest was aroused in 
any subject he was keenly alive to all 


facts bearing upon it, and seemed to 
find them whichever way he turned. 
When I mentioned this to Lewes, while 
recalling the discussion on the cerebel- 
lum, he exclaimed: “Oh, you can’t ac- 
count for it! It’s his genius. Spencer 
has greater instinctive power of ob- 
servation and assimilation than any 
man since Shakespeare, and he is like 
Shakespeare for hitting the bull’s-eye 
every time he fires. As for Darwin 
and Huxley, we can follow their in- 
tellectual processes, but Spencer is 
above and beyond all; he is inspired!” 

Those were Lewes’s exact words, 
and they made a deep impression upon 
me. The comparison with Shake- 
speare struck me as a happy one, and 
I can understand both Spencer and 
Shakespeare the better for it. Con- 
cerning Spencer one circumstance may 
be observed. Since his early manhood 
he has lived in London, and has had 
for his daily associates men of vast at- 
tainments in every department of sci- 
ence. He has thus had rare opportuni- 
ties for absorbing an immense fund of 
knowledge unconsciously. 
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It is evident that the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays possessed an ex- 
traordinary “instinctive power of 
observation and assimilation.” There 
was nothing strange in such a genius 
growing up in a small Warwickshire 
town. The difficulty is one which the 
Delia-Baconians have created for them- 
selves. As it is their chief stock in 
trade, they magnify it in every way 
they can think of. 
“Forty Years of 
By John Fiske 
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Folly.” 





From The Forum. 
A PLEA FOR LAUGHTER. 

In the days of our forefathers, men 
laughed loud and long out of fulness of 
heart and of stomach; and nobody was 
surprised, however old the laugher or 
loud the laugh. That was the great 
gain of fox-hunting, of Church and 
State, of a couple of bowls of punch or 
two bottles of port per diem. Life, to a 
sincere believer in these objects of 
desire, was a distinctly humorous busi- 
if not always at breakfast or 
lunch time, at any rate the night before. 
Long ago the Homeric gods laughed 
loud and long with inextinguishable 
laughter. No one thought the worse of 
them. But we, alas! are a weak and 
snivelling race, we who live to-day. 
A little more of this, and it will be the 
club usage with laughers as it now is 
with snorers,—is snoring, by the way, 
a way of asserting ourselves, and mak- 
ing a noise, with impunity ?—it will be 
the usage, I say, to let fall a ponderous 
volume very close indeed to the laugh- 
er’s head or to send a trembling little 
page to entreat him to leave off, under 
pain of being reported to the committee. 

For my own part, I like an honest 
laugh; though when one comes to think 
of it, it certainly becomes rarer with 
every day that goes. And it has its 
inconveniences, no doubt. A _ literary 
friend of mine, who lunched daily in 
public, would crown a long string of 
witty sayings, which convulsed his 
friends —and the club waiters too,— 
with a loud salvo of laughter, like the 
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sudden cry of a hyena. I am told that 
a sportsman never hears the noise of 
his own gun; and so it may be that the 
joker is not deafened by his own laugh. 
But for those who are not within ear- 
shot of the joke, the loud laugh of the 
narrator—perhaps his audience should 
laugh and not he—is not by any means 
an unmixed enjoyment. 

Probably, it is only among people of a 
certain age and position that loud 
laughter—as compared with the simper, 
the snigger, or the silent grin—is now 
going out of fashion. On the evening 
of the eventful day of which I have 
written, I took refuge from the pitiless 
nightly storm in a "bus which contained 
other refugees,—six young fellows who, 
in anything less than a deluge, would 
have smoked their pipes outside. What 
a merry crew we were! One or two de- 
mure old city men, who made up the 
party, regarded them with envious, but 
kindly eyes. What spontaneous bursts 
of laughter to be sure, and about al- 
most nothing at all! The ringleader 
was my ris-d-vis, so I caught all the best 
things. I cannot say that I saw the 
point of all of them; but as far as I 
‘could see, they were not only innocent, 
but distinctly funny. From the round 
face opposite, wreathed with perpetual 
broad grins, came, as the good things 
went round, loud bursts of joyous 
laughter. “Seen old Ted litely?’ says 
one. “Yuss, I see him larst week cart- 
ing a load of stror.” “Bli me, that’s wy 
he al’ors goes about with a stror in his 
mouff.” Loud bursts of laughter 
greeted this sally. “And old Bill?’ 
“Oh, didn’t ye ‘ear? A bloke offered 
him some work. ‘Wot’s work,’ ’e sez, 
‘| don’t want no bloomin’ work,’ ’e sez, 
‘Im not tiking any.’” Roars of laugh- 
ter followed, amid which the young 
jokers, to my regret, scuffled out into 
the mire and rain of the Edgware Road. 
From “ The Disuse of Laughter.”” By Sir Lewis 
Morris. 





From Lippincott’e Magazine. 
. NOVELISTS AS COSTUMERS. 


Naturally, the author of “Waverley” 
suggests himself as a very prince of 
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costumers among but, 
strange to say, he devotes a great many 
more yards of silk and velvet to his gen- 
tlemen than to his ladies. Take, for in- 
stance, the Fair Maid of Perth; not 
once does he enhance the beauty of 
this popular lady with any elaborate 
description of her clothes, leaving her 
to charm by virtue of herself, and us to 
picture her as dressed to suit our fancy. 
We are not left ignorant of what her 
father wore, and we all recall the feud- 
loving armorer “going through the 
process of his toilet with than 
ordinary care” on St. Valentine’s morn- 
ing, but of Catherine’s costume on that 
eventful day we are told only that she 
begged time to don her kirtle. Robert 
Stewart's garments on the occasion of 
his confession to the Prior of the 
Dominicans do not lack description; 
and who will ever forget Conachar 
springing like a roebuck, in his tartan 
closed at throat and elbows with neck- 
lace and armlets of gold, his hauberk of 
steel shining like silver, his arms pro- 
fusely ornamented, and the eagle's 
feather and chain of gold in his bonnet? 
But on this same occasion we have not 
the faintest idea of the fashion or cut 
of the Fair Maid’s costume. Yet, not- 
withstanding the author's indifference 
to Miss Glover’s wardrobe, who ever 
possessed more completely the power of 
subjugating hearts than this very Cath- 
erine of Perth? 

The same condition of affairs prevails 
with regard to other Waverley heroines. 
We hear a great deal about “jet-black 
hair,” “chéeks delicately tinged with 
the of “finely formed shapes,” 
and of “brows which might have be- 
come Juno herself,” but very little con- 
cerning the wardrobes of the possessors 
of these charms. We know that Flora 
Maclyor was once engaged in making 
a garment of white flannel; that Helen 
MacGregor wore her plaid like a man; 
that Effie Dean’s “brown russet gown 
set off a shape which time perhaps 
might be expected to render too ro- 
bust;” that Catherine Seyton was wont 
to vanish behind a veil, and that, more- 
over, she followed foreign fashions in 
the cut of her jacket and petticoat; that 
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Margaret Ramsay masqueraded in a 
page’s grey suit of the finest cloth; that 
Clara Mowbray wore her locks in a lace 
of gold and arranged in the fashion of 
a Greek nymph; that Rachel Geddis 
atoned for the “absence of everything 
like fashion or ornament by the most 
perfect neatness and cleanliness of her 
dress;’ and that Eveline Berenger, 
“after laying aside her mourning, wore 
a kirtle of white, with an upper robe of 
pale blue completing her costume, with 
a veil of white gauze so thin as to float 
about her like the misty cloud usually 
painted around the countenance of a 
seraph;” but only Rebecca of York, 
Amy Robsart, Madge Wildfire, and the 
Glee Maiden are distinguished by elab- 
orate wardrobes. Whenwe reflect upon 
the extraordinary amount of life’s dis- 
comforts which falls to the share of 
these four ladies, we are not indisposed 
to agree with Miss Austen that “woman 
is fine for her own satisfaction alone.” 
To Miss Diana Vernon, however, Scott 
has given the distinction of possessing 
the first riding habit with a man’s coat, 
vest, and hat ever worn in England. 
Miss Austen, always sensible and 
consistent, lives up to her own opinions 
and sets an example of how judiciously 
to ignore the costume of a heroine and 
yet give her a position in literature. It 
is true that she permits Fanny Price to 
consult Miss Crawford about her dress 
for the ball; she lets us know that this 
dress had its “grander parts;”’ but these 
same “grander parts” are left entirely 
to our imagination. We know that 
Miss Crawford had a box of trinkets, 
for Fanny chose therefrom a chain on 
which to hang her brother’s cross, but 
our souls are certainly not fretted to 
envy by any description of these bau- 
bles. We are informed of the “neat- 
ness and propriety” of Fanny's gown, 
of the “general elegance” of her appear- 
ance; we know from Lady Bertram 
that the dress was a present from Sir 
Thomas when “dear Mrs. Rushforth 
married,” and we are aware that 
though Lady Bertram had a habit of 
never being “certain of anybody’s dress 
or anybody’s place at supper but her 
own,” on this occasion she was moved 
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to remark of Fanny, “Yes, she does look 
very well;” yet, though from all this we 
feel persuaded that Fanny’s dress was 
all that it should have been, only Miss 
Austen knows whether it was spotted, 
sprigged, or tamboured. 

Again, we are informed that Mrs. 
Price worried over something to hold 
Susan’s clothes, but we remain in the 
densest ignorance as to which of 
Fanny’s garments were to be packed by 
the harassed parent. Mr. Collins, on 
the occasion of the dinner at Rosings, 
told Elizabeth Bennet not to make her- 
self uneasy about her apparel, but 
merely to put on whatever of her 
clothes was superior to the rest; but 
here again we are not informed of what 
this best consisted; nor are we told con- 
cerning the hats which Kitty and Lydia 
saw on the afternoon when they had 
been “above an hour happily employed 
in visiting an opposite milliner.” To be 
sure, Lydia exclaimed, “Look, I have 
bought this bonnet. I do not think it 
very pretty, but I thought I might as 
well buy it as not. I shall pull it all to 
pieces as soon as I get home, and see if 
I cannot make it up any better;” and 
when her sister abused it as ugly, we 
are permitted to know that there were 
two or three much uglier in the shop, 
and that Lydia intended to purchase 
“some prettier-colored satin to trim it 
with fresh,” and that then she thought 
“it would be very tolerable;’ but we 
are never told if the bonnet retrimmed 
met with her sister’s approval, and to 
this day we have not the remotest idea 
of the color of the satin selected for the 
trimming. Even on the important oc- 
casion of the marriage of Miss Wood- 
house we are merely told that “the wed- 
ding was very much like other wed- 
dings where the parties had no taste for 
finery,” and that “Mrs. Elton, from the 
particulars brought her by her hus- 
band, thought it all extremely shabby 
and very inferior to her own,’’—very 
little white satin, very few lace veils,— 
“a most pitiable business, that would 
make Selina stare when she heard 
of it.” , 
From “ Novelists as Costumers.”” By Eva A. 
Madden. 
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HALF-WAY TO GRETNA GREEN. 


At rather an ugly corner of an uphill 
reach, I came on the wreck of a chaise 
lying on one side in the ditch, a man 
and a woman in animated discourse in 
the middle of the road, and the two 
postilions, each with his pair of horses, 
looking on and laughing from the sad- 
dle. 

“Morning breezes! here’s a smash!” 
cried Rowley, pocketing his flageolet 
in the middle of the “Tight Little Isl- 
and.” 

I was perhaps more conscious of the 
moral smash than the physical—more 
alive to broken hearts than to broken 
chaises; for, as plain as the sun at 
morning, there was a screw loose in 
this runaway match. It is always a 
bad sign when the lower classes laugh; 
their taste in humor is both poor and 
sinister; and for a man running the 
posts with fourhorses, presumably with 
open pockets, and in the company of 
the most entrancing little creature con- 
ceivable, to have come down so far as 


to be laughed at by his own postilions, 
was only to be explained on the double 
hypothesis that he was a fool and no 
gentleman. 
I have 


and 
and 


said they were man 
woman. I should have said man 
child. She was certainly not more 
than seventeen, pretty an angel, 
just plump enough to damn a saint, 
and dressed in various shades of blue. 
from her stockings to her saucy cap, 
in a kind of taking gamut, the top note 
of which she flung me in a beam from 
her too appreciative eye. There was 
no doubt about the case: I saw it all. 
From a boarding-school, a blackboard, 
a piano, and Clementi’s “Sonatinas,” 
the child had made a rash adventure 
upon life in the company of a half-bred 
hawbuck; and she was already not 
only regretting it, but expressing her 
regret with point and pungency 

As I alighted, they both paused with 
that unmistakable air of being inter- 
rupted in a scene. I uncovered to the 
lady, and placed my services at their 
disposal. 


as 


It was the man who answered. 
“There’s no use in shamming, sir,” said 
he. “This lady and I have run away, 
and her father’s after us; road to 
Gretna, sir. And here have these nin- 
compoops spilt us in the ditch and 
smashed the chaise!” 

“Very provoking,” said I. 

“I don’t know when I've been so pro- 
voked!” cried he, with a glance down 
the road of mortal terror. 

“The father is no doubt very much 
incensed,” I pursued, civilly. 

“Oh, much!” cried the hawbuck. “In 
short, you see, we must get out of this. 
And I'll tell you what—it may seem 
cool, but necessity has no law—if you 
would lend us your chaise to the next 
post-house, it would be the very thing, 
sir.” 

“I confess it 
plied. 

“What's 
snapped. 

“I was agreeing with you,” said I. 
“Yes, it does seem cool; and what is 
more to the point, it seems unneces- 
sary. This thing can be arranged in a 
more satisfactory manner otherwise, I 
think. You can doubtless ride?” 

This opened a door on the matter of 
their previous dispute, and the fellow 
appeared life-sized in his true colors. 
“That’s what I’ve been telling her; 
that she must ride,” he broke out. 
“And if the gentleman’s of the same 
mind, why, you shall!” 

As he said so he made a snatch at 
her wrist, which she evaded with hor- 
ror. 

I stepped between them. 

“No, sir,” said I; “the lady shall 
not.” 

He turned on me, raging. “And who 
are you, to interfere?’ he roared. 

“There is here no question of who 
I am,” I replied. “I may be the devil 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
what you know, or need know. The 
point is that I can help you—it appears 
that nobody else can; and I will tell 
you how I propose to do it. I will give 
the lady a seat in my chaise if you will 


seems cool,” I re- 


that you say, sir?” he 
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return 


compliment by allowing 
to ride one of your 


the 
servant 


, 


my 
horses.’ 

I thought he would have sprung at 
my throat. 

“You have always the alternative be- 
fore you to wait here for the arrival of 
papa,” I added. 

And that settled him. He cast an- 
other haggard look down the road, and 
capitulated. 

“I am sure, sir, the lady is very much 


obliged to you,” he said, with an ill 
grace. 
I gave her my hand; she mounted 


like a bird into the chaise. Rowley, 
grinning from ear to ear, closed the 
door behind us. The two impudent 
rascals of post-boys cheered and 
laughed aloud as we drove off, and my 
own postilion urged his horses at once 
into a rattling trot. It was plain I was 


supposed by all to have done a very 
dashing act, and ravished the bride 


from the ravisher. 

In the mean time I stole a look at the 
little lady. She was in a state of piti- 
able discomposure, and her arms shook 
on her lap in her black-lace mittens. 

“Madam——” I began. 

And she, in the same moment, find- 
ing her voice: “Oh, what must you 
think of me!” 

“Madam,” said I, “what must any 
gentleman think when he sees youth, 
beauty, and innocence in distress? I 
wish I could tell you that I was old 
enough to be your father; I think we 
must give that up,” I continued, with 
a smile. “But I will tell you some- 
thing about myse!f which ought to do 
as well and to set that little heart at 
rest in my society. I am a lover. May 
I say it of myself—for I am not quite 
used to all the niceties of English— 
that I am a true lover? There is one 
whom I admire, adore, obey; she is no 
less good than she is beautiful. If she 
were here, she would take you to her 
arms. Conceive that she has sent me— 
that she has said to me, ‘Go, be her 
knight!’ ” 

“Oh, I know she must be sweet, I 
know she must be worthy of you!’ 
cried the little lady. “She would never 
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forget female decorum—nor make the 
terrible erratum I’ve done!” 

And at this she lifted up her voice 
and wept. 

This did not forward matters; it was 
in vain that I begged her to be more 
composed and to tell me a plain, con- 
secutive tale of her misadventures; but 
she continued instead to pour forth the 
most extraordinary mixture of the cor- 
rect school miss and the poor un- 
tutored little piece of womanhood in a 
false position—of engrafted pedantry 
and incoherent nature. 

“T am certain it must have been judi- 
cial blindness,” she sobbed. “I can’t 
think how I didn’t see it, but | didn’t; 
and he isn’t, is he? And then a curtain 
rose ...oh, what a moment was that! 
But I knew at once that you were; you 
had but to appear from your carriage, 
and I knew it. Oh, she must be a for- 
tunate young lady! And I have no 
fear with you, none—a perfect confi- 


” 


dence. 

“Madam,” said I, “a gentleman——” 

“That’s what I mean—a gentleman,” 
she exciaimed. “And he—and that— 
he isn’t. Oh, how shall I dare meet 
father!’ And disclosing to me her 
tear-stained face and opening her arms 
with a tragic gesture: “And I am 
quite disgraced before all the young 


ladies, my school companions!” she 
added. 
“Oh, not so bad as that!” I cried. 


“Come, come, you exaggerate, my dear 





Miss ? Excuse me if I am too fa- 
miliar; I have not yet heard your 
name.” 


“My name is Dorothy Greensleeves, 
sir. Why should I conceal it? I fear 
it will only serve to point an adage to 
future generations, and I had meant so 
differently! There was no young fe- 
male in the country more emulous to 
be thought well of than I. And what 
a fall was there! Oh, dear me, what a 
wicked, piggish donkey of a girl I have 
made of myself, to be sure. And there 
is no hope! Oh, Mr. ——” 

And at that she paused and asked 
my name. 

I am not writing my eulogium for 
the Academy; I will admit it was un- 




















pardonably imbecile, but I told it her. 
If you had been there—and seen her, 
ravishingly pretty and little, a baby in 
years and mind—and heard her talking 
like a book, with so much of school- 


room propriety in her manner, with 
such an innocent despair in the 
matter—you would probably have 


told her yours. She repeated it after 
me. 

“I shall pray for you 
she said. “Every night, 
to rest, the last thing I 
remember you by name. 

Presently I succeeded 
from her her tale, which was much 
what I had anticipated; a tale of a 
schoolhouse, a walled garden, a fruit- 
tree that concealed a bench, an impu- 
dent raff posturing in church, an ex- 
change of flowers and vows over the 
garden wall, a silly schoolmate for a 
confidante, a chaise and four, and the 
most immediate and perfect disen- 
chantment on the part of the little 
lady. 

“And there is nothing to be done!” 
she wailed in conclusion. “My error is 
irretrievable. I am quite forced to 
that conclusion. Oh, Monsieur de 
Saint-Yves! who would have thought 
that I could have been such a blind, 
wicked donkey!” 

I should have said before—only that 
I really do not know when it came in 
—that we had been overtaken by the 
two postboys, Rowley, and Mr. Bel- 
lamy, which was the hawbuck’s name, 
bestriding the four post-horses; and 
that these formed a sort of cavalry es- 
cort, riding now before, now behind 
the chaise, and Bellamy occasionally 
posturing at the window and obliging 
us with some of his conversation. He 
was so ill received that I declare I was 
tempted to pity him, remembering 
from what a height he had fallen and 
how few hours ago it was since the 
lady had herself fled to his arms, all 
blushes and ardor. Well, these great 
strokes of fortune usually befall the 
unworthy, and Bellamy was now the 
legitimate object of my commisera- 
tion and the ridicule of his own post- 
boys! 


all my life,” 
when I retire 
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“Miss Dorothy,” said I, “you wish to 
be delivered from this man?” 

“Oh, if it were possible!” she cried. 
“But not by violence.” 

“Not in the least, ma’am,” I replied. 
“The simplest thing in life. We are 
in a civilized country; the man’s a 
malefactor——” 

“Oh, never!” she cried. “Do not 
even dream it! With all his faults, I 
know he is not that.” 

“Anyway, he’s in the wrong in this 
affair—on the wrong side of the law, 
call it what you please,” said I; and 
with that, our four horsemen having 
for the moment headed us by a con- 
siderable interval, I hailed my 
- boy and inquired who was the nearest 
magistrate and where he lived. Arch- 
deacon Clitheroe, he told me, a_pro- 
digious dignitary, and one who lived 
but a lane or two back and at the dis- 
tance of only a mile or two out of the 
direct road. I showed him the king's 


post- 


medallion. 

“Take the lady there, and at full gal- 
lop,” I cried. 

“Right, sir! Mind yourself,” said the 
postilion. 


And before I could have thought it 
possible, he had turned the carriage 
to the right-about, and we were gal- 
loping south. 

Our outriders were quick to remark 
and imitate the manceuvre, and came 
flying after us with a vast deal of in- 
discriminate shouting; so that the fine, 
sober picture of a carriage and escort 
that we had presented but a moment 
back, was transformed in the twink- 
ling of an eye into the image of a 
noisy fox-chase. The two postilions 
and my own saucy rogue were, of 
course, disinterested actors in the com- 
edy; they rode for the mere sport, keep- 
ing in a body, their mouths full of 
laughter, waving their hats they 
‘ame on, and crying (as the fancy 
struck them): “Tally-ho!” “Stop 
thief!’ “A highwayman! A highway- 
man!” It was other guess work with 
Bellamy. That gentleman no sooner 
observed our change of direction’ than 
he turned his horse with so much vio- 
lence that the poor animal was almost 


as 
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cast upon her side, and launched her 
in immediate and desperate pursuit. 
As he approached I saw that his face 
was deadly white and that he carried 
a drawn pistol in his hand. I turned 
at once to the poor little bride that was 
to have been and now was not to be; 
she, upon her side, deserting the other 
window, turned as if to meet me. 

“Oh, oh, don’t let him kill me!’ sne 
screamed. 

“Never fear,” I replied. 

Her face was distorted with terror. 
Her hands took hold upon me with tue 
instinctive clutch of an infant. The 
chaise gave a flying lurch, which took 
the feet from under me and tumbled 
us anyhow upon the seat. And al- 
most in the same moment the head of 
Bellamy appeared in the window 
which missy had left free _ for 
him. 

Conceive little 


the situation! The 


lady and I were falling—or had just 
fallen—backward on the seat and of- 
fered to the eye a somewhat ambigu- 
ous picture. The chaise was speeding 


at a furious pace, and with the most 
violent leaps and lurches, along the 
highway. Into this bounding recepta- 
cle Bellamy interjected his head, his 
pistol arm, and his pistol; and since his 
own horse was travelling still faster 
than the chaise, he must withdraw all 
of them again in the inside of the frac- 
tion of a minute. He did so, but he 
left the charge of the pistol behind him 
—whether by design or accident I shall 
never know, and I dare say he has for- 
gotten. Probably he had only meant 
to threaten, in hopes of causing us to 
arrest our flight. In the same moment 
came the explosion and a pitiful cry 
from missy; and my gentleman, mak- 
ing certain he had struck her, went 
down the road pursued by the furies, 
turned at the first corner, took a flying 
leap over the thorn hedge, and disap- 
peared across country in the least pos- 
sible time. 

Rowley was ready and eager to pur- 
sue; but I withheld him, thinking we 
were excellently quit of Mr. Bellamy, 
at no more cost than a scratch on the 
forearm and bullet-hole in the left 
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hand claret-colored panel. And ac- 
cordingly, but now at a more decent 
pace, we proceeded on our way to 
Archdeacon Clitheroe’s. Missy’s grat- 
itude and admiration were aroused to 
a high pitch by this dramatic scene 
and what she was pleased to call my 
wound. She must dress it for me with 
her handkerchief, a service which she 
rendered me even with tears. I could 
well have spared them, not loving on 
the whole to be made ridiculous and 
the injury being in the nature of a 
cat’s seratech. Indeed, I would have 
suggested for her kind care rather the 
cure of my coat sleeve, which had suf- 
fered worse in the encounter, but I 
was too wise to risk the anti-climax. 
That she had been rescued by a hero, 
that the hero should have been 
wounded in the affray and his wound 
bandaged with her handkerchief 
(which it could not even bloody), min- 
istered incredibly to the recovery of 
her self respect; and I could hear her 
relate the incident to “the young la- 
dies, my school companions,” in the 
most approved manner of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. To have insisted on the tern 
coat sleeve would have been unman- 
nerly, if not inhuman. 

Presently the residence of the arch- 
deacon began to heave in sight. <A 
chaise and four smoking horses stood 
by the steps, and made way for us on 
our approach; and even as we alighted 
there appeared from the interior of the 
house a tall ecclesiastic, and beside 
him a little, headstrong, ruddy man, 
in a towering passion, and brandishing 
over his head a roll of paper. At sight 
of him Miss Dorothy flung herself on 
her knees with the most moving ad- 
jurations, calling him father, assuring 
him she was wholly cured and entirely 
repentant of her disobedience, and en- 
treating forgiveness; and I soon saw 
that she need fear no great severity 
from Mr. Greensleeves, who showed 
himself extraordinarily fond, loud, 
greedy of caresses, and prodigal of 
tears. 

From “St. Ives.”” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. Price, 

$1.50. 





At the Jordan. 


AT THE JORDAN. 

The path grows less distinct. You 
have now reached the broken part of 
the plain, and you begin to perceive the 
absolute necessity of a guide. The 
river has evidently in course of ages 
risen and spread far and wide, and run 
the soft earth away, leaving a positive 
chaos of hard mounds and sinky hol- 
lows. To all appearance the footpath 
runs right through among those bushes 
in front; and were you left to your own 
resources you would take that course; 
but the guide knows that the last rising 
of the waters, or washing of the rain 
torrents, has changed the face of the 
ground here; and were you to go 
straight forward among those bushes 
you would run a fair risk of tumbling 
headlong into a slime pit and disap- 
pearing, donkey and all. These sinky 
hollows are like foam on the sea; 
they seem to be of a hard consistency, 
but drop into one and you will be unde- 
ceived. This is no exaggeration, for 
you have proved it by pushing a stick 
into the mud. 

Now you are fairly among the heights 


and hollows, the plain having been left 


behind high and dry. Many of these 
mounds are fifty feet in height, and 
might pass for miniature pyramids, or 
great blocks of houses. In the Book of 
Job we read, concerning the hippopot- 
amus, “Behold if a river overflow he 
trembleth not; he is confident though 
Jordan swell even to his mouth.” And 
in a previous chapter of the same book 
we read, concerning the wicked man, 
“Terrors overtake him like waters’— 
the reference probably being to the ris- 
ing Jordan. Again, in the Psalms, “I 
sink in deep mire, where there is no 
standing; I am come into deep waters 
where the floods overflow me. Deliver 
me out of the mire, and let me not sink. 
Let not the waterflood overwhelm me, 
neither let the deep swallow me up.” 
Also, in the same book we have, “Re- 
buke the wild beast of tue reeds.” 
Jeremiah says, “How wilt thou do in 
the swellings of Jordan?’ Also, “He 
shall come up like a lion from the swell- 
ing of Jordan against the strong habita- 
tion.” This morning you comprehend 
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such passages in a way you never did 
before. 

To say that your first sight of the 
Jordan is disappointing would be to use 
a mild expression. Coming suddenly 
upon this mud-banked, yellow, eddying 
torrent, no more of it being visible than 
the bit where the trees and bushes that 
fringe its banks have been cleared to let 
the bathers approach, is to experience 
a rude shock. This is not the Jordan 
you had pictured to yourself with ap- 
proachable banks like other rivers, 
grassy-edged, or rock-enclosed, and 
stony-bottomed. This is the most 
dreadful river you have ever seen or 
could conceive. 

Hot as the sun is, and dry as the 
morning has been, the ground under- 
foot at the bathing-place is decidedly 
wet and spongy. It is as though there 
had been a constant succession of bath- 
ers coming up out of the river and let- 
ting the water drip off them, thus soak- 
ing the soil where they stood. Some 
patchesof grass relieve the monotony of 
thebareclay surface. A few dead bushes 
lie about, stranded and partially buried. 
These serve for spreading the wet 
towels upon to dry. The whole cleared 
space is of limited extent; it may be 
fifty paces long, and in breadth scarcely 
as much. The bush forms the back- 
ground, while immediately above and 
below, you have the thicket of small 
trees, showing what has been cleared 
away. A couple of seedy-looking pil- 
grims are leaving the spot as you ar- 
rive. These gone, you have the place 
entirely to yourselves. 

Standing on the brink, you gaze with 
curiosity on the Jordan. It is but little 
of it you see, however. Directly oppo- 
site, it seems to be twisting from the 
south, flowing straight towards you, 
again south in front of you with a rapid 
sweep, and disappearing, almost at 
once, in the thicket-fringed gorge. You 
ean hardly estimate the width of the 
stream by observing it here, for this is 
one of its numberless bends. But it is 
a longish look to the farther shore—if 
indeed you can discern a shore at all, 
for you cannot tell where the water is 
coming from; what you see over there 
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is water and bushes all hopelessly 
mixed up. You no longer desire to 
swim across; it is a sea without a shore. 

And how brown the water is! Cold, 
too. But you are bound to bathe, unin- 
viting as it all looks. Selecting a patch 
of grass on which to deposit your ward- 
robe, you proceed to lay down coat and 
hat, and to prepare for the dreaded 
plunge. The senior muleteer, who has 
been standing aloof, now approaches 
and warns you against casting yourself 
loose into the current. There are only 
two ways of it, as you soon learn; you 
must either submit to having a string 
fastened to your arm, the other end of 
which will be held by the muleteer; or 
you must hold on by a branch of a tree 
nor by any chance let go your hold. 
You choose the latter alternative; igno- 
minious as it is, it is less so than the 
other. You scoffed at both methods at 


first, thinking the muleteer was simply 
looking at the matter from the point of 
view of a man who himself could not 
swim; but the earnestness of the fellow, 
the way he gesticulated and struck his 
open palms off each other, as much as 


to say, “If you get in there, you are 
bound to be swept away,” convinced 
you it would be prudent to yield to his 
entreaties; more especially, too, since, 
as he expressed it, he was in a measure 
responsible for your safety. At any 
rate it might be said in the event of an 
accident that it was owing mainly to 
his incapacity as a guide that it had 
happened, a stigma thus attaching to 
the poor fellow’s professional char- 
acter. 

You can now understand how the ill- 
fated German had got swept away. 
Once down beyond the open he would 
have nowhere to land; clinging to the 
branches he might indeed prevent him- 
self from being carried further down; 
but it is doubtful whether he could 
have climbed up into that thick fence 
of bushes that overhangs the stream 
on either side; and if he could, the soft 
clay underfoot would have held him 
fast and eventually swallowed him 
up—which no doubt it did. 

It is but a short step down from the 
level into the water. You choose a con- 


At the Jordan. 


venient tree at the upper end of the 
cleared space, your things lying a few 
paces to the rear. The trees are not 
large, most of them indeed being only 
of the thickness of your arm or less, as 
straight as a walking-stick, and so 
closely set together that you could with 
difficulty effect an entrance among 
them. They are mostly tamarisks, not 
unlike the willow. 

The tree you have selected overhangs 
the stream. Laying hold of its trunk 
you slide down the smooth and slippery 
clay bank, and moving your hold to one 
of the lower branches you are soon in 
deep water. Down over the head to 
see if that will mend matters, for the 
cold is intense; but to your surprise you 
find yourself sticking among the 
branches of a submerged tree or bush, 
of which the surface of the water gave 
no indication. Pulling yourself out 
just by way of convincing yourself that 
you are not irretrievably committed to 
the tender mercies of this ill-condi- 
tioned river, you enjoy once more the 
pleasure of standing on the land. 
Gladly would you cut the process short 
and not go in again; but that would be 
cowardly. Nothing for it but to make 
for the outstretching branch again. It 
would be very unsatisfactory work 
Swimming on the top of a submerged 
thicket. Nor, truth to tell, is it alto- 
gether congenial to wash in such 
muddy water, though its fierce rushing 
is as good as a scrubbing-brush. The 
Jordan is always muddy here; it flows 
through a clayey region for many miles 
before reaching this spot. 

While you dry and dress, the senior 
muleteer strips. As for the big boy, he 
is much too matter-of-fact to care to 
torture himself; his task will be to hold 
the end of the string, while his master 
floats a little way out into the current. 
You are greatly struck with the white- 
ness of the man’s underclothing; to 
judge by his external appearance you 
would say that, under that somewhat 
soiled striped frock you would fairly 
expect to find raiment, to say the least 
not any cleaner, and probably more 
clouted. But not so. Those Orientals 
seem to be painfully logical. As the 
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poor exterior of their dwelling-houses 
gives no notion of what splendor may 
be within, so with their dress. 

But his courage fails. About ready 
to take the water, he approaches and 
stands on the bank. The cold touch 
however is enough. Laugh at him ever 
so loudly, he refuses to be coerced. He 
seems somewhat ashamed to have un- 
dressed to no purpose, but his failure 
is fraught with consolation to you; un- 
til now you had been regarding your 
bath as ridiculous; henceforth you will 
believe you have shown considerable 
fortitude. 

From ‘‘Among the Holy Places.”” By Rev. James 

Kean, M.A., D.D. The Pilgrim Press. Price 

$1.75. 





A COLONIAL BONDMAIDEN. 
Aveline was standing before the 
ship’s long-boat, feeding her pets with 
tid-bits. The long-boat was almost 
empty now. Its cargo of live sheep and 
pigs and poultry was sadly diminished. 


One by one Aveline’s favorites had dis- 
appeared, going the way of the cook’s 


galley. Now only the ship’s cow and a 
solitary ewe and lamb remained on the 
level of the deck, and the hens that 
ecackled above owed their immunity 
solely to their egg-laying proclivities. 
The soft eyes of the cow followed the 
girl’s movements with an intent eager- 
ness, jealous lest any dainty morsel 
should find its way to the equally ex- 
pectant lamb. The ship-master was 
angry, but it was noticeable that his 
face softened as he looked at the group. 

“Them critters are in luck,” he said. 
“The cow’ll miss you sore when yon 
land’s reached.” 

Aveline looked round with a smile. 

“TI shall be almost sorry to go ashore,” 
she answered. “Only the touch of the 
firm earth will be good. I fairly long 
for the smell of the trees and fields.” 

“Poor lass! Poor little lass!’ he said, 
and his answer seemed to Aveline 
strangely irrelevant. 

She turned from the long-boat, and 
saw her brother standing in the rear of 
the captain. The expression on his 
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face struck her with a sudden terror. 
She looked from one to the other. 

“My lass, this ‘ere young spark’s 
a-shirkin’ his duty, and I ain’t a-goin’ to 
stand by and see it,” the captain said 
bluntly. “If I'd a-known before we 
started what kind o’ stuff you and him 
was made of, I'd never a-made the bar- 
gain. But a bargain’s a bargain, ain’t 
it?” 

“Surely,” said Aveline. “And unless 
I am much mistaken, you will find my 
brother as ready to agree to that as 
yourself.” 

She drew herself 
stood facing him. 

“You've got some pluck, my girl, blest 
if you haven't,” said the ship-master 
admiringly. “It’s a pity, a sore pity, 
that’s what it is, and I take it there’s 
shame as well as pity somewhere.” 

He jerked his thumb significantly 
over his shoulder as he spoke. 

“I can’t forgive myself that I ever 
had a hand in consignin’ such a lass as 
you to bondage, though it was no busi- 
ness o’ mine,” he said. 

“Bondage?” 

Aveline spoke the word inquiringly. 
She did not understand what it signi- 
fied in the present case, but her lips 
grew white. 

“Aye, bondage! For there’s nothin’ 
else ahead of you, though he’s tryin’ to 
deceive you into thinkin’ there is.” 

“Well, you’ve said your say. Now 
have you done?” interrupted Fulke, in 
a voice low and hoarse. “My sister is 
not unwarned. She will know how to 
judge of such words as these.” 

“Done? No, young man, I’ve not 
done, and I shan’t be done, not until the 
maid understands the danger that’s 
threatenin’ her. And that she don’t do 
yet.” 

“Truly I do 
Aveline slowly. 

“T’ll warrant you don’t,” said the 
ship-master. “Little he’s ever warned 
you, I'll be bound,”—there was another 
jerk of the thumb—“that when you set 
foot on yonder shore you'll be a free 
woman no longer. Maybe you've heard 
of a bond-servant?” 

She looked at him with wide-open, 
horrified eyes, but she did not answer, 


up proudly, and 


not understand,” said 
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Even now she did not understand. She 
appealed straight to her brother. 

“Fulke, is this true?” 

Her voice was lower than his had 
been, but there was in it something 
that compelled answer. 

“No. It shall not be true.” 

She looked into his face. His eyes 
refused to meet hers. If he had said 
“Yes,” it would not as surely have 
driven home the conviction of his 
treachery. It was this, rather than the 
thought of danger to herself, that made 
her voice shake and her eye fall. She 
could not realize the whole of the catas- 
trophe at once. 

“I do not know what it all means,” 
she said; and there was pitiful bewil- 
derment in her tone. “There must have 
been some misunderstanding.” 

“Aye, that there has—misunderstand- 
ing enough,” said the captain. 

“And lies and misrepresentation,” 
broke in Fulke, coming at last to his 
sister’s side. 

“Lies, are they?’ shouted the ship- 
master, losing control of himself. 
“And I suppose that paper you signed 


before you everset foot on the Bullfinch 
as a passenger was a lie too, and you 
didn’t covenant to secure the passage- 
money to me by givin’ me power to sell, 
if necessary, a certain wench, by name 
Aveline Nevard, as a bond-servant in 


You don’t 
such agree- 


the colony of New York? 
know nothin’ about any 
ment, eh, young man?” 

For answer Fulke lifted his clenched 
hand, but before he could strike, Ave- 
line was in front of him. 

“Stop!” she cried. “This is no way 
to settle such a matter.” Then her 
eyes turned to the captain, and she said: 
“Sir, I know not what there is beneath 
this recrimination. I must talk with 
my brother. Rest assured that I will 
in no way be party to defrauding you 
of a penny that is your due.” 

She turned from him haughtily. 

“Fulke, come!” she said. 

She put her hand on his arm, and he 
was constrained to walk with her to 
the end of the deck. She had seen 
what, in his passion, he had not noticed 
—the approach of half-a-dozen passen- 
gers, attracted by the ship-master’s 
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loud tones and the young man’s bel- 
ligerent attitude. A quarrel on ship- 
board was a diversion rare enough to 
present an attraction altogether its 
own. 

Fulke would have broken away from 
her, but she stopped him imperatively. 

“Don’t leave me,” she said. “We will 
go below in a few minutes.” 

She stopped to exchange a word with 
one of the sailors, and the clear, proud 
ring of her voice was borne upon the 
wind to where the ship-master still 
stood looking after the two. 

“She’s a spirited one, that she is,” he 
muttered. “But she’s got to come 
down. That young jackanapes is 
bound to lay her pride in the dust.” 

The ship-master was doggedly obtuse 
and uncommunicative beneath the 
questioning of the newcomers, and they 
were under the necessity of watching 
developments for themselves. All the 
conclusion they arrived at was that 
Fulke’s face was red with anger, and 
his sister‘s whiter than usual. Before 
they could carry their observations fur- 
ther, the two disappeared down the 
steep stairs to the big cabin. Not that 
this was their destination. Aveline 
passed through it with her head held 
high, and her step firm, and Fulke was 
obliged to follow her. She went on to 
her own cabin, and shut and fastened 
the door. Then she turned and faced 
her brother. 

“Now!” she said, and stood looking at 
him. 

“You are distressing yourself for 
nothing,” he said eagerly. “I would 
have saved you all this, but for that 
meddlesome fool.” 

“Yet there was truth 
said?” 

She spoke quietly. 

“Truth? Yes. Of a sort. But not 
what he would have you believe.” 

“And this paper of which he spoke? 
Is it a fiction?” 

He did not answer. In that moment 
the ship-master’s words, heard but not 
comprehended, stood out and took hold 
of Aveline’s consciousness: “When you 
set foot on yonder shore, you'll be a 
free woman no longer.” They seemed 
to be beating against her brain with a 


in what he 
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force that was irresistible. For the 
first time fear for herself, terror at 
the possibilities of the future, took 
possession of her. The silence of 
the little cabin pressed in upon her. 
What was in store for her when she left 
its shelter? 

“Why do you not answer?’ 

Fulke had never heard her speak 
thus; he had never seen her just as she 
was now. 

“Because I despair of making you 
understand. I did give him the paper. 
There was nothing else to be done. 
But—I never meant it to come into 
effect. It never shall come _ into 
effect.” 

“In other words, you meant to cheat 
him through me.” 

“Nonsense! You don’t understand. 
You might have some pity for the strait 
I was in.” 

“T thought, until now, that you might 
have had some pity for me.” 

Her voice was hard and cold. 

“Aveline, be reasonable,” he _ said. 
“What could I do? If I did not sail in 
the Bullfinch everything was lost. It 
was your money I was losing——” 

“I wonder that you should remember 
that,” interrupted Aveline. 

“And my own honor was at stake.” 

“It is not at stake now,”’ was the quiet 
reply. 

“I saw no way out. The ship-master 
suggested that one of us should agree 
to be security for his money. It was 
only a form. It will never be carried 
out. As soon as we reach the port of 
New York I shall look up Bennet, and 
get from him the sum I need. He has 
ample security in the cargo, which is in 
his name and mine combined. All 
there is in it is the annoyance of your 
having to remain on the vessel as a 
pledge. I grant you that it is an an- 
noyance—now. But if I had had my 
way, you would not even have known 
why you stayed.” 

“You were considerate—very,” said 
Aveline. “And what was the hin- 
drance to the carrying out of so well- 
formed a plan?” 

“Nothing but an absurd quibble on 
the part of the captain. He chooses to 
think that Bennet will not be at the 
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port, and that his money will not be 
safe.” 

“And if he should not be there?’ 

“He will be there. Why not?” 

“Does his trading lie in the port of 
New York?’ asked Aveline, with a 
sinking of heart at the thought of what 
it would mean to her if it did not. 

“No—that is, I am not certain. Ave- 
line, don’t be foolish. If he be not 
there, I will find him. Trust me this 
once.” 

He took both her hands in his. They 
rested passive in his grasp. There was 
no answering movement, though his 
pressure was painful in its intensity. 

“If you should not find him, the 
agreement will have to be carried out?’ 

Aveline was looking into his eyes 
with a gaze too penetrating for his spe- 
cious arguments. It pierced through 
them all. 

“Aveline, forgive me,” he said. “I 
promise you it shall never come to 
that.” 

She turned away from him, drawing 
her hands forcibly from his grasp. 

“Go away now,” she said. “I—must 
have time to face it.” 

From “Free to Serve: A Tale of Colonial New 

York.” By E. Rayner. Copeland & Day, Pub- 

lishers. Price $1.50. 
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STANZAS FROM ‘* CORDA CONCORDIA,” 


Where broods the Absolute, 
Or shuns our long pursuit 
By fiery utmost pathways out of ken? 
Fiercer than sunbeams, lo, 
Our passionate spirits go, 
And traverse immemorial space, and then 
Look off, and look in vain, to find 
The master-clew to all they left behind. 


White orbs like angels pass 
Before the triple glass, 
That men may scan the record of each 
flame,— 
Of spectral line and line 
The legendry divine,— 
Finding their mould the same, and aye 
the same, 
The atoms that we knew before 
Of which ourselves are made,—dust, and 
no more. 
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So let our defter art 
Probe the warm brain, and part 
Each convolution of the trembling shell: 
But whither now has fled 
The sense to matter wed 
That murmured here? All silence, such 
as fell 
When to the shrine beyond the Ark 
The soldiers reached, and found it void 
and dark. 


Seek elsewhere, and in vain 
The wings of morning chain: 
Their speed transmute to fire, and bring 
the Light, 
The co-eternal beam 
Of the blind minstrel’s dream: 
But think not that bright heat to know 
aright, 
Nor how the trodden seed takes root, 
Waked by its glow, and climbs to flower 
and fruit. 


Behind each captured law 
Weird shadows give us awe: 
Press with your swords, the phantoms 
still evade: 
Through our alertest host 
Wanders at ease some ghost, 
Now here, now there, by no enchantment 
laid, 
And works upon our souls its will, 
Leading us on to subtler mazes still. 


We think, we feel, we are: 
And light, as of a star, 
Gropes through the mist,—a little light is 
given; 
And aye from life and death 
We strive, with indrawn breath, 
To somehow wrest the truth, and long 
have striven, 
Nor pause, though book and star and 
clod 
Reply, Canst thou by secrching find out 
God? 


As from the hollow deep 
The soul’s strong tide must keep 
Its purpose still. We rest not, though we 
hear 
No voice from heaven let fall, 
No chant antiphonal 
Sounding through sunlit clefts that open 


near; 
We look not outward, but within, 
And think not quite to end as we begin. 
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For now the questioning age 
Cries to each hermitage, 

Cease not to ask,—or bring again the time 
When the young world’s belief 
Made light the mourner’s grief 

And strong the sage’s word, the poet’s 


rhyme,— 
Ere Knowledge thrust a spear-head 
through 
The temple’s veil that priests so closely 
drew. 


From what our fate inurns— 
Save that which music yearns 
To speak, in ecstasy none understand, 
And (Oh, how like to it!) 
The half-formed rays that flit, 
Like memories vague, above the further 
land— 
Cry, as the star-led Magi cried, 
We seek, we seek, we will not be denied ! 
From “ Poems Now First Collected.” By Ed- 


mund Clarence Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Publishers. Price $1.50. 





LEGENDS OF LOST HAVEN. 


There are legends of Lost Haven, 
Come, I know not whence, to me, 
When the wind is in the clover, 
When the sun is on the sea. 


There are rumors in the pine-tops, 
There are whispers in the grass; 

And the flocking crows at nightfall 
Bring home hints of things that pass 


Out upon the broad dyke yonder, 
All day long beneath the sun, 
Where the tall ships cloud and settle 
Down the sea-curve, one by one. 


And the crickets in fine chorus— 
Every slim and tiny reed-- 

Strive to chord the broken rhythmus 
Of the world, and half succeed. 


There are myriad traditions 
Treasured by the talking rain; 
And with memories the moonlight 
Wakes the cold and silent plain. 


Where the river tells his hill-tales 

To the lone complaining bar, 

Where the midgets thread their dances 
To the yellow twilight star, 
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Where the blossom bends to hearken 
To the bee with velvet bands, 

There are chronicles enciphered 

Of the yet uncharted lands. 


All the musical marauders 
Of the berry and the bloom 
Sing the lure of soul's illusion 
Out of darkness, out of doom. 


But the sure and great evangel 
Comes when half alone I hear, 

At the rosy door of silence, 

Love, the lord of speech, draw near. 


Then for once across the threshold, 
Darkling spirit, thou art free,— 

As thy hope is every ship makes 
Some lost haven of the sea. 


NOONS OF POPPY. 


Noons of poppy, noons of poppy, 
Scarlet leagues along the sea; 
Flaxen hair afloat in sunlight, 
Love, come down the world to me. 


There’s a Captain I must ship with, 
(Heart, that day be far from now!) 
Wears his dark command in silence 
With the sea-frost on his brow. 


Noons of poppy, noons of poppy, 
Purple shadows by the sea; 


How should love take thought to wonder 


What the destined port may be? 
* 

Nay, if love have joy for shipmate 

For a night-watch or a year, 

Dawn will light o’er Lonely Haven, 

Heart to happy heart, as here. 


Noons of poppy, noons of poppy, 
Scarlet acres by the sea 

Burning to the blue above them; 
Love, the world is full for me. 


THE SHIPS OF ST. JOHN. 
Smile, you inland hills and rivers! 
Flush, you mountains in the dawn! 
But my roving heart is seaward 
With the ships of grey St. John. 


Fair the land lies, full of August, 
Meadow island, shingly bar, 
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Open barns and breezy twilight, 
Peace and the mild evening star. 


Gently now this gentlest country 
The old habitude takes on, 

But my wintry heart is outbound 
With the great ships of St. John. 


Once in your wide arms you held me, 
Till the man-child was a man, 
Canada, great nurse and mother 

Of the young sea-roving clan. 


Aiways your bright face above me 
Through the dreams of boyhood shone; 
Now far alien countries call me 

With the ships of grey St. John. 


Swing, you tides, up out of Fundy! 
Blow, you white fogs, in from sea! 
I was born to be your fellow; 

You were bred to pilot me. 


At the touch of your strong fingers, 
Doubt, the derelict, is gone; 

Sane and glad I clear the headland 
With the white ships of St. John. 


Loyalists, my fathers, builded 
This grey port of the grey sea, 
When the duty to ideals 
Could not let well-being be. 


When the breadth of scarlet bunting 
Puts the wreath of maple on, 

I must cheer too,—slip my moorings 
With the ships of grey St. John. 


Peerless-hearted port of heroes, 
Be a word to lift the world, 
Till the many see the signal 
Of the few once more unfurled. 


Past the lighthouse, past the nunbuoy, 
Past the crimson rising sun, 

There are dreams go down the harbor 
With the tall ships of St. John. 


In the morning I am with them 

As they clear the island bar,— 
Fade, till speck by speck the midday 
Has forgotten where they are. 


But I sight a vaster sea-line, 
Wider lee-way, longer run, 
Whose discoverers return not 
With the ships of grey St. John. 


From “ Ballads of Lost Haven.” By Bliss Car- 
man. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Publishers. 


Price $1.00. 
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